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The serial number on each (QUO) | 5 
part of every Rudy Furnace dye \ 3 B7230 


is your protection. 


RUDY FURNACES 


SATISFY Ask For 


THE DEALER—Because 
every unit is ground, fitted {| Catalog 
and mounted complete be- ii Leow | | 1 ° 
fore shipment. bbe | | ov 1230 Prices 
—No hitches in assembling. 4 } . —— and 
—Time and labor saved in ; 

installation. > : B7230 Open 
THE CUSTOMER—Because ———— ; : ; 
every joint is fitted to be gas Serer Te rrito ry 


and dust tight. 


RUDY } ’ : ~~ Bv290 “RUDY’’ 
CHARCOAL IRON a 
CONSTRUCTION 


—Gives longer life. 


Dowagiac, Mich. 


—Makes smoother castings. 


THE RUDY TOP RADIATOR FURNACE 


Rudy Design honestly saves fuel. 
A furnace that is unexcelled in quality. 


OVER 100,000 IN USE 


GS The Rudy Furnace Company. 
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while, for him and his to enjoy. 





RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN A MAN AND HIS JOB 


MAN’S job is his best friend. It clothes and feeds his wife and children, pays 

the rent and supplies them with the wherewithal to develop and become culti- 
vated. The least a man can do is to love his job. A man’s job is grateful. It is 
like a little garden that thrives on love. It will one day flower into fruit worth 
If you ask any successful man the reason for his making good, he will tell you that 
first and foremost he likes to work; indeed he loves it. His whole heart and soul are 
wrapped up in it. His whole mental and physical energies are focused upon it. He 
walks his work. He talks his work; he is entirely inseparable from his work, and 
that is the way every man worth his salt ought to be if he wants to make of his 
work what it should be, and makes of himself what he wants to be. 
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RADITION has it, that traveling in Saxony 

late in the 17th century, Major John Han- 
bury, of Pontypool Park, Wales, first witnessed 
the coating of iron sheets with tin. Struck 
with the value of thus protecting a strong but 
otherwise perishable metal, Major Hanbury 
introduced the art of tinning into Wales, 
building there in 1703, a plant for manufac- 
turing tin plate. 


One hundred and seven years later, William, 
George and Tracy Taylor, descendents of John 
Hanbury, began the importation of Welsh tin 
plate to this country. The steadily growing 
importing business was passed on from father 
to son until 1893, when the McKinley Tariff 
came into effect; whereupon the ‘Taylors 
brought to this country and set up in Philadel- 
phia, numerous tinning machines with experts 
to man them. 


Today, the Taylor plant, located at Cum- 
berland, Md., covers 26 acres and is equipped 
to take in pig iron and other crude materials, 
and turn out the highest grades of tin plate and 
roofing tin—the latter still made by the old Welsh 
hand dipping process introduced by the present 
owner’s forbear in Wales 220 years ago. 


N. & G. TAYLOR COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
H. N. TAYLOR, President 


Established in the U. S. A. in 1810 by Willian, George and Tracy Taylor, 
descendants of Major John Hanbury of the Hanbury-Tracy family, who 
introduced the art of tinning into Wales in 1703. 
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The Chronic Kicker and the Buck 
Passer Are Equally 
Useless. 








HE average man is a chronic kicker. And 

the average man likes nothing quite so 

well as to pass the buck if he sees that 
it won’t cost anything and may produce some- 
thing. 

Politically speaking, he—you and I—kicks, 
because the administration did this or failed 
to do that, or because Congress passed this 
law or failed to pass that law. 





And he—you and I—growls that the Presi- 
dent does not pick the right sort of men for 
the important offices, or this thing would not 
have happened. 





And he—you and I—calls attention to the 
low grade of men who are now taking money 
as Representatives and Senators. 

But he never stops to consider the fact that 
he—vou and I—has not gone near a voting 
booth unless he was almost dragged there, 
and that he—you and I—did not know any- 
thing about any of the men who asked for his 
vote, so that his ballot was cast without any 
realization of what he voted for. 

At the 1920 national election less than half 
of those entitled to vote cast their ballots, and 
many localities showed returns of less than 
one-third of the total voting population—and 
this proportion was not by any means confined 
to localities where the ignorant and foreign- 
ers live; many of the precincts where the bet- 
ter educated and more well-to-do people live 
made as poor a showing as the former. 





There is something radically wrong when 
the man or woman who is a citizen fails to 
live up to his responsibility as a citizen—and 
voting is a responsibility fully as much as a 
privilege or a right. 

The average man—you and I—has an im- 
portant duty to perform during the next few 
weeks, and upon him rests the responsibility 


for the sort of government under which we 
must live for the next four years. 

It is your job and mine to ascertain what 
the real facts are; where Coolidge and Dawes, 
Davis and Bryan, and La.Follette and Wheeler 
differ from one another and from your con- 
sideration arrive at a conclusion as to what 
ticket shall receive your support and vote. 

It was only a couple of hundred years after 
the Roman empire had reached its pinnacle 
as a world power that it was overrun by the 
hordes of the vandals, and the only reason for 
the quick fall was the fact that the average 
man took no interest in his government. All 
he was looking for was “panem et circenses”’ 
—bread and games. 

There are those who maintain that we are 
in danger of reaching the same condition be- 
fore long; that the average man appears to 
care little for anything but his own private 
success and pleasure—with no regard for 
what his country has a right to expect from 
him. 

We 


claim, 


are not inclined to agree with that 
but we do feel that the average man 
—you and I—can with profit to himself and 
to his country pay far more attention to the 
politics by which the government is estab- 
lished and maintained. 

And we are no more desirous of having such 
interest awakened in national affairs than we 
want to see an active interest in the political 
life of Shelbytown, Illinois. It is needed in 





both. 
Our government cannot be expected to be 
better than we want it to be, as expressed by 


the action we take when going to the polls on 
Election day is the day for the 
people’s choice. Use it after due deliberation 
upon the merits of the various candidates up 
for office. 


election day. 
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No Pittsburgh Plus, But Steel Prices 
Still to Be Ruled by 
“SS. (Q D.”’ Law 


N this page we quote the statement of 
the United States Steel Corporation in 
which notice of compliance, without ad- 

mitting validity is given with the order of the 


Federal Trade Commission to 
“cease and desist” from the 
practice of quoting steel prices 
on the “Pittsburgh Plus” basis. 

Many newspapers have given 
a lot of publicity to this order 
and have ruminated in long ar- 
ticles on the great benefits that 
were sure to come to the users 
and consumers of rolled steel 
products in the West as well as 
on the Atlantic Coast. 

The word “ruminate’” was 
used purposely because it ex- 
presses most precisely the real 
importance of these articles. 
Webster defines this verb as “to 
chew again that which has been 
chewed slightly and_ swal- 
lowed,” and the newspaper 
writers, with their propensity 
for jumping to conclusions and 
getting the wrong slant at 
things, so far as logical effects 
are concerned, certainly have 
done some “slight” chewing 
and swallowing—and chewing 
it over. 

The “Pittsburgh Plus” is to 
be a thing of the past— 

But prices on steel products 
will be governed, now as here- 
tofore, by the law of supply 
and demand. 

If the West demands more 
rolled steel than Chicago mills 
can produce, Pittsburgh, or 























Text of Corporation’s Notice. 


“Pursuant to the order made 
by the federal trade commission 
in the above entitled cause, dated 
July 21, 1924, the respondents, 
United States Steel corporation, 
American Bridge Company, Amer- 
ican Sheet and Tinplate Company, 
Carnegie Steel Company, Nation- 
al Tube Company, American Steel 
and Wire Company, Illinois Steel 
Company, Minnesota Steel Com- 
pany, and Tennessee Coal, Iron 
and Railroad Company, report as 
follows: 

“1. Respondents, without ad- 
mitting the validity of said order 
or the jurisdiction of the com- 
mission to make the same, have 
determined to conform thereto, 
and will hereafter conform there- 
to, in the sale of their various 
products, in so far as it is prac- 
ticable to do so. 


Quits Plus System for Good. 

“2. Respondents have aban- 
doned the Pittsburgh plus sys- 
tem, as defined in said order, 
throughout the various organiza- 
tions and will not hereafter make 
use of the same. 

“3. Respondents will not quote 
for sale or sell their rolled steel 
products upon any other basing 
point than that where the prod- 
ucts are manufactured or from 
which they are shipped. 

“4. Sales from manufacturing 
plants, fabricating plants, and 
warehouses will be made f. o. b. 
plant or warehouse, or at deliv- 
ered prices, as occasion may of- 
fer. In all cases of sales at 
delivered prices the contract of 
sale or the invoice will clearly 
and distinctly indicate how much 
is charged for the steel products 
sold f. o. b. the producing or 
shipping point and how much is 
charged for the actual transpor- 
tation of such products, if any, 
from such producing or shipping 
point to destination. 

“5. All f. o. b. selling prices, 
whether at the mills, warehouses, 
or fabricating plants, and all de- 
livered prices will be nondiscrim- 
inatory within the meaning of sec- 
ond section of the Clayton act, 
but will be subject to the varia- 
tions permitted by said act.” 








any steel producing center which can make 
deliveries, will set the price, and naturally that 
price will be higher than the one which was 
found to prevail before the heavy demand 


took up the Chicago supply— 
no matter whether the Federal 
Trade Commission likes it or 
not, for no mere ruling or man- 
made law can oppose the nat- 
ural law of supply and demand 
for any length of time or even 
permanently. 

And for this reason: 

If “A” cannot buy what he 
wants and needs from “B” he 
must pay—and he does offer— 
a higher price to “C” in order 
to secure what he wants or 
what he needs. He is not going 
to close his factory just because 
somebody cannot supply his 
needs—he goes where he can 
gets his orders filled when 
pressed for material. 

And that is why the steel 
consumer will not notice any 
change in the market except 
when such change has its rea- 
son in the lessened or increased 
demand as compared with the 
supply. 

By this we show that the law 
of supply and demand will still 
rule the roost, in spite of the 
man-made laws to the con- 
trary. Tampering with the law 
of supply and demand can be 
accomplished only where 
monopolistic conditions exist 


and such conditions certainly 
do not exist in the steel m- 
dustry. 
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Random Notes and Sketches. 


By Sidney Arnold 

















Arthur Lamneck and Harry Hus- 
sie are well known for their “gift 
of gab,” and there has been some 
talk of both of them being hired as 
“spell binders” for the big political 
campaign we are supposed to be 
having now. Both, however, are said 
to be somewhat uncertain as to 
whom the “sovereign peepul” will 
honor with the bigger vote this com- 
ing November, so they have not 
been able to decide which party to 
work for. 

“In fact,’ said Harry, “there is 
no telling whether Coolidge and 
Dawes, Davis and Bryan, or La 
Follette and Wheeler, is going to be 
the lucky ticket. 

“Our status is as uncertain as 
that of an old Negro slave I once 
heard of. Somebody asked him 
whom he belonged to. ‘I don’t Know, 
suh, he replied. ‘Old Marse, he’s 
upstairs playin’ pokah.’ ” 

2k ok ok 

Carlotta Bonheur Stearns, whose 
delightful poems often grace this 
page, has just returned from a short 
but enjoyable sojourn in Europe. 
While traveling abroad she visited 
France, England and Belgium, and 
my only hope is that she will give 
our readers an interpretation of 
some of the beautiful sights she 
saw, 

K ok ae 

F, M. Farber, of the Marshall- 
town Manufacturing Company, had 
an office boy who was forever get- 
ting into mischief and who other- 
wise was unsatisfactory. So he told 
the boy that on and after a certain 
Saturday he could consider himself 
discharged and look for another job. 

Much to his surprise, the boy was 
busy dusting Mr. Farber’s desk on 
the Monday following the date of 
his discharge, when our friend came 
in, 

“Didn’t I tell you that you were 
hot wanted around here any more? 
What is the idea?” 

“Sure enough you told me, Mr. 


Farber, but when I got home and 
told pa, he just gave me ——, so 
what else could I do?” 

My informant tells me that Far- 
ber is ‘still wondering what else the 
boy could do. 

* * x 
A Clean Ditty. 

The waters lapped melodiously, 
Against the high white cliffs, Two 
ivory crafts dipped o’er the swells, 
Two merry dancing skiffs. Our 
hero’s soul filled with the scene, He 
raised his voice in song, And o’er 
the enamel mountain tops, His chant 
rose clear and strong. He sang of 
the woods, the dells, the fields, Of 
each beautiful plant and shrub, And 
as he sang, the neighbors knew, 
That “Trow” Warner was in the 
tub. 

* * * 


Not so very many years ago a 
manufacturer of kitchen ranges, 
who is now out of business, handed 
me the following piece of bunk: 

“Young man, this was a success- 
ful concern before you were born. 
We have never done any trade pa- 
per advertising, but our factory is 
busy year in and year out. Dealers 
buy our product on its merits. We 
pay our profits out in dividends and 
we don’t need any advertising man 
to tell us how to pay them out for 
white paper or blue sky.” 

He is in the same class as the so- 
called sage who libeled Emerson by 
quoting him as having said that “if 
a man make the best mouse trap on 
earth, the world will make a beaten 
track to his door even though his 
house be located in the midst of a 
forest.” Asa matter of fact, I don’t 
think Emerson was foolish enough 
to give utterance to a statement like 
that. 

Nevertheless and notwithstand- 
ing, there are actually men at the 
head of fairly large and moderately 
successful enterprise who very 
pompously pride themselves on the 
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fact that “they never spent a dollar 
for advertising.” 

And they refuse utterly to regard 
the significant point that concerns, 
starting later than theirs did, operat- 
ing under greater handicaps, with 
less capital at the beginning, have 
passed them on the highway of suc- 
cess, and that chief reason for the 
better record is found in the fact 
that that a certain percentage of the 
earnings of these more successful 
concerns was spent judiciously for 
some sort of efficient advertising. 

And this goes for the sheet metal 
contractor and furnace installer as 
well. 

It pays to advertise your business 
—be it large or small. But use the 
money you decide to spend for noth- 
ing but legitimate forms of advertis- 
ing. Give the one-time scheme and 
souvenir faker a wide berth. 

* * * 


On behalf of E. C. Fox, the Inde- 
pendent register man, I am author- 
ized to offer a collapsible acid swab 
for the proper solution of the fol- 
lowing puzzle which was stuck in 
among a lot of proofs of one of his 
circulars. Evidently the compositor 
must have been enamored of some 
very ravishing young lady. 

See if you can decipher it: 


The moon’s d-+ter gilds the trees, 
And blown from § § in the north, 
The su%ed evening breeze 
10der coaxing lures 4. 


A love 6 wain, I wander here, 
And $ ound, the mighty pines 
Their wide em~ — ing branches rear 
Deep rooted as the Apen9s. 


On thi 7tful night I’ve sent 
My .ic billet-doux ; 

With lots and lots of sentiment 
I’ve vowed 2 1 th@ I love true. 


I’ve put the ? so profound; 
I wonder if 5 said it 4%; 
Ah, would I could my love x £ 
In one short, ——ing § ! 


Her father’s handy js were 

Of small a/c my love beside ; 
I'll all dis* 4 her, 

Until I + the gr8 ~. 


4 
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Mehrings Claims Steel Warm Air Furnace Is 
Best for Oil Burning. 


Quicker Action, Easier Controlled and Less Cost 
of Installation and Operation, He Maintains. 


E. MEHRINGS, of Meyer 

¢ Furnace Company, Peoria, 
Illinois, makes a number of state- 
ments in the following article that 
should be given careful considera- 
tion by installers who are thinking 
of selling oil burning apparatus in 
connection with the furnaces they 
sell. The article appeared in the 
September issue of Fuel Oil. 


Mr. Mehrings’ article follows: 


Advantage of Oil Burning in Warm 
Air Furnaces. 


When the right burner is installed 
in the right kind of warm air fur- 
nace, the idea which exists in some 
sections of the United States that 
oil burning is not adaptable to warm 
air systems, is easily dispelled. In 
fact, it is becoming recognized that 
the warm air system has some dis- 
tinct advantages over other systems 
for oil burning installations. 

Chief among the advantages is the 
fact that the warm air furnace is 
quickly responsive to the intermit- 
tent oil flame, which means that the 
heat generated by the oil burner is 
delivered to the living rooms imme- 
diately. This advantage of being 
quickly responsive may be compared 
to the electric light. When we turn 
on the switch we don’t have 
to wait several minutes until the 
light comes on; neither should we 
have to wait for the heat to come 
on after starting the burner. And 
with the warm air system we don’t 
have to wait, for it begins to deliver 
heat to the rooms above just as soon 
as the burner starts operating in the 
furnace below. With some other 
types of systems it is necessary to 
wait for several minutes—some- 
times many—until the radiators be- 
gin to heat up to the point where 
they will efficiently heat the air in 
the room. 

Still another advantage, particu- 
larly in the milder climates, is found 
during the spring and fall when it 


is necessary to have only a low fire, 
or to have the burner in operation 
for only short periods during the 
day to get the required temperature 
in the rooms. With other heating 
systems it is often necessary to open 
windows and doors after this tem- 
perature is attained, for in most of 
them the burner must operate at full 
speed to reach the temperature 
wanted, resulting in still higher and 
undesired temperatures. 

The worst charge made against 
warm air furnaces is that gases and 
fumes leak from the fire box into 
the warm air channels and are car- 
ried up into the rooms. This has 
been true in some cases in the past 


where forced draft burners have 
been installed in furnaces which, 
likely enough, were faulty and 


leaky. We can obviate such trouble, 
however, by sealing the jackets of 
the old furnaces in which the in- 
stallations are made, thus rendering 
them gas-tight, or, if the installa- 
tion is to be made in a new furnace, 
by choosing one whose construction 
insures permanent tightness. 

l‘rankly, the ordinary type of sec- 
tional warm air furnace is not as 
dependable for oil burning as the 
seamless steel body type. This is 
true for a number of reasons. One, 
for instance, being that with the 
ordinary furnace the bottom is not 
sealed and oil, which will leak 
through opening that smoke and gas 
will not, sometimes drips to the floor 
beneath the grates, runs into the air 
compartments, is heated, and the re- 
sulting fumes are carried into the 
rooms. This is not possible in the 
steel body type, for all joints are 
electric arc-welded and are absolute- 
ly leak proof. This is but one of 
several advantages. 


Conclude Warm Air System Best. 

We conclude, then, that for oil 
burning the warm air systems have 
a number of advantages over other 
heating systems and the steel body 
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type is the best type of the latte 
system to use. 

One fact to which the oil burne 
buying public must be educated jg 
that the installation of an oil burner 
will not overcome the evils of poorly 
installed or unsatisfactory heating 
plant, and unless the oil burner deal- 
er himself is thoroughly familiar 
with heating plants, it is well to con- 
sult a heating contractor before jn. 
stalling an oil burner. 


1924-25 Engineers’ Guide 
of American Society Now 
Being Distributed. 


Like a great beacon showing the 
storm-tossed ships the location of 
rocks and shoals in the briny deep, 
the Code of Ethics for engineers 
warns the engineer how to avoid 
the pitfalls of his profession as he 
opens the front cover of the 1924- 
25 Engineers’ Guide of the Ameri- 
can Society of Heating and Ventil- 
ating Engineers. 

The book is exceedingly well 
bound in a good quality, dark-col- 
ored material. 

Four distinct divisions are made 
in the book; namely, the Heating 
Section, the Ventilating Section, the 
Catalogue Data Section and the Roll 
of Membership. 

Each section treats with all forms 
of the work designated by its head- 
ing. The heating section takes up 
all forms of heating, etc., through 
the four sections. 

The Catalogue Data Section is 
given over to advertisers, showing 
all modern equipment and properly 
indexed. 

The Roll of Membership consists 
of the present officers and council, 
officers of local chapters, an alpha- 
betical list of all members and their 
connections, making asterisk desig- 
nation of those men contributing pa- 
pers on special subjects. 

In addition a list of the past of- 
ficers from the year 1894 is given. 

The Guide Publication Committee 
consists of F. D. Mensing, chait- 
man ; J. Esten Bolling, C. V. Haynes 
and Perry West. 

The book can be had through 
AMERICAN ARTISAN. Its retail price 
is $3 per copy. 
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Rogers Sold Three Times as Many Furnaces in 
1923 as All His Competitors Combined. 


Seven Years Ago He Was a Bank Clerk 
and Knew Nothing About Installing. 


LEAN. NEW YORK, is a 

O prosperous city of about 20,000 

ople. It is an old place, with well 
established business houses. 

And yet, a man who, seven years 
ago, did not know any more about 
furnaces than the average man who 
at some time may have shoveled coal 
into one, has built up a furnace busi- 
ness in that city, which, in 1923, 


kind of a heating plant to replace 
the two or three stoves that he had 
to keep going, and some one told 
him about the International one-pipe 
heater. He was not impressed par- 
ticularly until his cousin took him 
into a home that was heated with 
one of them. What he saw and 
learned there made him decide to 
buy one and have it installed in his 
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Frent of Shop of H. F. Rogers Furnace Company, Olean, New York. 


amounted to 75 per cent of all the 
furnaces that were installed there in 
that year ! 

Seven years ago H. F. Rogers 
was working in a bank—he had one 
of these “white collar jobs” that 
require one to be well dressed at all 
times, but which frequently pay so 
litle in salary that it is difficult for 
the “genteel” employe to make both 
ends meet. 

However, Rogers owned his home 
and was figuring on getting some 


house. It worked well—and then 
he got to thinking about something 
besides banking. 

We shall let Mr. Rogers te'l his 
own story from that point: 

“[T guess in some ways I'm a bit 
of a gambler. I didn’t know a thing 
about heating at the time. What I 
knew was banking. Still I thought 
I saw an opening in the heater busi- 
ness so I wrote to the International 
Heater Company about it. 

“In a few days an International 
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salesman called and we started out 
together and sold two heaters. 

“This salesman taught me how to 
estimate, how installations should be 
made, how to figure sizes and most 
of the ins and outs connected with 
installations. He continued his co- 
operation until I was well enough 
informed to do my selling practically 
alone. 

“Learning to depend upon myself 
as early as I did has proved a big 
advantage in my handling of the 
business. 

“But I think that the most valua- 
ble part of his training was the he!p 
he gave me in selling. 

“I have developed my sales by 
personal canvass and the cooperation 
of an International salesman. That 
was the basis on which I began and 
I’ve never found any that worked 
better or paid better in results. | 
find out who is going to be in the 
market for heaters and I follow the 
prospect through with personal sell- 
ing, to the last ditch. 

“T find that when I can talk with 
a man | can usually show him the 
advantages and economies of an In- 
ternational heater and a good instal- 
lation. Most people don’t know 
very much about it and it is no won- 
der that price is likely to influence 
them. When | 
big difference a good job makes in 
fuel— 


show a man what 
satisfaction—how it saves 
how it lasts longer and takes less of 
his time, it usually convinces him of 
the economy and value of getting a 
good job. 

“When I quote a price I stick to 
it. A cut price only lowers a cus- 
tomer’s respect and destroys his 
confidence. I show a man that he 
is going to get his money’s worth. 
It’s not that 
counts; it’s what he gets for his 


what a man pays 
money, and by getting my price I 
can give a first class job as I agree. 

“T well remember how well sat- 
ished I was with my first heater 
and I knew that if the people I sold 
would be as well satisfied as I was 
I'd have a whole lot of salesmen 
working for me unconsciously. So 
I have been just as careful as I 
knew how to make every job right 


in every way. I have insisted that 
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my workmen do their work thor- 
oughly and also to be obliging and 
courteous on the job. It costs noth- 
ing to be courteous and pays divi- 
dends. 

“T get my flying start by being 
sure that the finished job looks the 
part. When my customer inspects 
his completed job, he sees his cellar 
in tip top shape. The heater is 
ready to use. The floors are clean. 
We remove every scrap of rubbish. 
As the owner steps into his cellar 
he sees a tidy heater on the floor 
and a clean cut, good looking job 
that seems to say to a man, ‘You 
bought a quality job and here it is.’ 

“As he uses the system and finds 
out how well and economically it 
works his satisfaction grows strong- 
er and stronger. 

“When I am called to look over 
a man’s house to make recommenda- 
tions as to the way it should be heat- 
ed, I always select the heater that I 
believe is adapted to the require- 
ments, regardless of the customer’s 
preference. 

“I recall Jim Glaeser calling me 
in to look over his place. He wanted 
a one-pipe. I refused to put a one- 
pipe in because it was not suitable 
and told him he needed a Carton fur- 
nace. 

“Jim thought I was trying to 
make a little more money and went 
ahead and bought a pipeless from 
one of my competitors. He used it 
one season and replaced it with an 
International Carton furnace. It 
pays to be honest in your recom- 
mendations, not simply make a sale 
for a sale’s sake. 

“Another idea which I have found 
worth while, is my club plan. I 
get the names and addresses of the 
men of one of the large shops 
around here. The International 
salesman and myself call on these 
men. Often a man may be con- 
vinced of the value of a good heat- 
ing system but sometimes finds it 
not so easy to raise the price. So 
we put up a proposition to these 
men. If they help us sell more heat- 
ers through their own efforts we pay 
a commission on all such sales. We 
apply this commission to the price 
of their heater. In this way they 


can get a good heating job at a great 
saving. We give these men litera- 
ture and explain thoroughly the 
value of good quality. We have 
sold a lot of heaters in this way. 

“T also am a firm believer in tak- 
ing advantage of every opportunity 
to keep my business before the pub- 
lic. A good many people pass my 
shop, so I see to it that I always 
have an interesting display in the 
window which catches their atten- 
tion and leaves a good impression. 

“T don’t think it pays to use the 
telephone much. It is too easy for 
a man to say ‘no’ at the other end. 
I prefer to make appointments and 
do my selling face to face. 

“The International salesman told 
me that he picked me as a dealer be- 
cause he recognized my selling abil- 
ity. We have always cracked a smile 
over that claim. But he still insists 
that I sell heaters fourteen months 
out of every year.” 

It was 9 o’clock in the evening 
when Rogers finished his story. He 
was anxious to get about his selling 
again, for he believes that the best 
time to sell a man is any reasonable 
time when he can see a prospect. 

As we left the shop we saw what 
Rogers meant by taking advantage 
of every opportunity to impress peo- 
ple with the quality of his line. In the 
window stood a Carton furnace, as- 
sembled and containing an electric 
light hidden by a sheet of red tissue 
paper, arranged so that the furnace 
looked as if it contained a burning 
bed of coals. Grouped about the 
furnace were recent reprints of In- 
ternational Saturday Evening Post 
advertisements. In each of these 
ads were the facts of International 
quality and what that quality means 
to the user’s satisfaction. 

Rogers is building a new ware- 
house. The next step in the devel- 
opment of his business will be a 
new store where he can display 
heaters to still better advantage. 

Rogers is a merchant. And his 
appreciation of the value of selling 
is without a doubt the foundation of 
his swift and remarkable success. 


The same opportunities await 
every dealer in the furnace business 
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who is willing to apply progressive 
methods ; even greater opportunities 
because they do not have the handi- 
cap of learning a new business from 
the ground up. 


Skuttle Automatic 
Humidifier Circular 
Instructive and Useful. 


The delivery of healthful heat in 
sufficient quantities to make the 
dwelling comfortable is, of course, 
the prime requisite of every warm 
air heating plant. To be healthful, 
warmed air must have a certain hu- 
midity content. 

Moisture in the air, however, is 
essential not only from a health 
standpoint, but from another not so 
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with Cover 
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Humidifier 


important as health, although im- 
portant from the economic angle—it 
preserves the furniture from crack- 
ing and falling apart. 


A very good outline of the im- | 


portance of moisture in home heat- 
ing is found in a leaflet issued by 
the Marshalltown Manufacturing 
Company, Marshalltown, Iowa, and 
describing the Skuttle Improved 
Automatic Humidifier made by that 
company. 


Sill Stove Works Changed 
to Sterling Range & 
Furnace Corporation. 

The Sill Stove Works, Rochester, 
New York, manufacturer of ranges 
and furnaces, has changed its name 
to the Sterling Range and Furnace 
Corporation. This change has been 
made to more closely identify the 
company with its products which 
are sold under the trade name 
“Sterling.” 
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Travers Daniel, Jr., Gives Visitors to West 
Michigan Fair a Warm Welcome. 


Features Gilt Edge Furnace at Booth and 
Advertises Activities During Fair Week. 


So, too, are many people in the 
business world totally oblivious to 
changing conditions around them. 
They are being gradually boiled alive 
in the water of their surroundings 
because the change in conditions is 
imperceptible to them. They are 
trying to carry on their business 
with antiquated methods—particu- 
larly their advertising efforts. 


Your | 
Yy Omfor? ’ i 


OST every one has heard the 
M story about the frog being 
boiled alive without knowing it, 
solely because the temperature of the 
water in which he lay was brought 
to the boiling point gradually. Be- 
cause of the almost imperceptible 
change in his surroundings the frog 
was totally oblivious to his condi- 


tion. 


Guaranteed 
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The purchaser of every GIL? EDGE, FURNACE which 
we install is given a guarantee assuring him of 
good heating and lasting service, 

Furnaces backed by the Gilt Edge Guarantee are a far ‘ 

better buy than Furnaces sold on price alone. You get 

better_value for your money in. themn—-better heating and 

greate®’-fuel economy— the assurance that your 
investment is protected. 


| The Gilt Edge Furnace § 


| is so designed as to furnish the maximum of effective 
heating surface. The firepot is straight and deep with 
| ribbed sides and the grate area and fuel, capacity of each 
| of the four sizes is considerably larger than that in other 
| furnaces whose sloping firepots have the same top 
m §€«©. diameters. 
At West. Michigan Fair Booth No. 51, Main Building. | 
Come in and talk things over with us at our new location. \ 


Grand Rapids Gilt Edge Co. § 


Phone 54819—Residence 32078. 






709 Eastern Ave., S. E. 
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Travers Daniel’s Advertisement Which Told About His Fair Booth. 
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However, there are men who are 
keenly awake to the rising tempera- 
ture of the water of business. These 
men won't be boiled alive. 

Among those to come to our at- 
tention recently is Travers Daniel, 
Jr., 305 Eastern Avenue, S. E., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, sales rep- 
resentative for R. J. Schwab & Sons 
Company, makers of the GiltEdge 
furnace. 

At the West Michigan State Fair 
Mr. Daniel bethought himself to 
make a booth and display his fur- 
naces. He went still further than 
this, however. Now, Mr. Daniel 
does not believe in surprises; that 
is, in bringing his products to the 
attention of buyers. The only way 
he believes in surprises is by giving 
his customers more service than they 
expected. 

In order to insure himself that 
people would know about his booth 
at the fair, he ran an ad in the local 
paper during the week of the fair. 
The ad is shown herewith. 

In replay to his question: “What 
do you think of it?” 

We think it’s a peach. It snaps 
and crackles in true Danielian style. 
The initial appeal is a dead ringer ; 
one that traversed the distance to 
the bull’s eye—from seller to buyer 
—via the shortest possible route, a 
straight line, no circumloqutions. 

What could be than: 
“Your Comfort Guaranteed.” It 
hits Mr. Prospective Customer a 
wallop in the solarplexus and com- 
pels his attention. 

Note how well the appeals are 
timed and worded. 

The big feature of the ad is the 
guaranteed comfort derived from 
the furnace. Next comes the econ- 
omy. Then as a sort of after- 
thought—although it isn’t—comes 
the process of individualizing the 
furnace, a delicate process in itself, 
but well carried out in the ad. 


simpler 


Obligation to itself and society 
prompts business unceasingly to 
strive toward continuity of opera- 
tion, bettering condition of employ- 
ment, and increasing the efficiency 
and opportunities of individual em- 
ployes. 
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Brand Maintains That Larger Furnace Must 
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Hawe Larger Pipe Inlet and Outlet. 


Old Time Installer Answers Question in Our September Sixth 
Issue as to Effect on Larger Furnace with Same Piping 


N PAGE 19 of the September 

6th issue of AMERICAN ARTI- 
SAN we published the following 
query: 

How Much Larger? 

A 22-inch hcrseshoe radiator 
furnace was removed and re- 
placed with a 26-inch furnace of 
similar type. 

Should the cold air ducts be 
made larger? 

How much larger? 

Should the warm air pipes be 
larger? 

How much? 

What would happen if the cold 
air ducts remained as they were 
—just large enough for the 22- 
inch furnace? 

The following letter has been re- 
ceived from L. A. Brand, of the 
Riverside Hardware Company, 2017 
Riverside Boulevard, Sioux City, 
Iowa, an old-time furnace installer, 
who has kept up-to-date: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

In answer to your question on 
page 19 of your September 6th is- 
sue, every furnace has a certain 
amount of free air space or cubic 
warm air volume, whichever you 
wish to call it. 

This warm air volume must be 
known and each installation figured 
on that basis, to make a truly good 
job. 

If your warm air pipe capacity 
is larger than your furnace volume 
you will find that one or more warm 
air pipes will act as cold air returns, 
which will keep the rooms cold that 
are supposed to bez fed by these 
pipes. 

Should you take out much less 
heat than the furnace volume it will 
result in overheating the rooms, dry 
air (no moisture) and also have a 
tendency to heat the basement 
through diffusion. 

If your cold air supply is less 
than your warm air volume it will 
have the same effect as if you were 


taking off too much warm air. The 
furnace will do the best it can to 
balance itself. 

If you supply too much cold air 
you will find the furnace slow on the 
pick-up. 

Therefore, if a furnace is re- 
placed with a larger one, the warm 
air and cold air pipe capacity should 
be enlarged to meet the difference in 
volume. 

Yours truly, 
L. A. Branp, 
Riverside Hardware Company. 


Lieber Heating Has 
Problem Similar to 
That of L. H. K. 


As was to be expected the solu- 
tions to L. H. K.’s problem, which 
appeared in AMERICAN ARTISAN a 
short time ago has been of benefit 
to other installers as well as L. H. 
K. himself. 

C. J. M. Lieber, of the Lieber 
Heating and Plumbing Company, 
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Hartford City, Indiana, has found 
himself likewise confronted with a 
similar problem. 

He asks for the exact size of the 
building and also the height of the 
ceiling in the L. H. K. problem, 

In replying to this request L, H. 
KX. has submitted a rough sketch of 
the building as he has now arranged 
the heating system. 

It will be noted that L. H, kK. 
has made the installation in close 
conformity to the solutions submit. 
ted in AMERICAN ARTISAN by other 


installers who were anxious and 


able to help L. H. K. out. 
When submitting this rough 
sketch and dimensions, L. H. K. 


takes the opportunity to thank those 
furnace installers who were kind 
enough to give him a helping hand 
in solving his problem. 

There are doubtless many other 
installers with difficult problems on 
their hands which they would like 
to solve. If these men will send 
their problems to us, we will do our 
best in bringing forth ways of get- 
ting them solved. 


Business should render restrictive 
legislation unnecessary through so 
conducting itself as to deserve and 
inspire public confidence. 
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How L. H. K. Arranged His Heating System. 
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International Heater 
Handy Reference Book 
Distributed to Trade. 

The Handy Reference Book of 
the International Heater Company, 
Utica, New York, has been dis- 
tributed to the trade. 

The book, as completed, contains 
215 pages of compact, concrete 
data on heating problems. 

The size of the book, as its 
names implies, is suitable and con- 
venient for the coat pocket. 

To enumerate the many differ- 
ent forms of information and data 
of the booklet would be impossi- 
ble. But to say that all of the in- 
formation needed by a man doing 
heating and plumbing work is 
found here is putting it mildly, in- 
deed, as there are many tables of 
useful information in addition to 
that used in heating work. 

One very important and useful 
feature of the book is the tables 
of cubical contents of rooms, prop- 
erties of air and the volume and 
density of air at various tempera- 
tures. A post card properly direct- 
ed will bring the book to your 
desk. 


John G. Mattingly, Jr., Will Con- 
tinue Business Established by His 
Father in Western Springs, Illinois. 


The friends of the late John G. 
Mattingly, who conducted a fur- 
nace and sheet metal business on 
Burlington Avenue, Western 
Springs, Illinois, for the past nine- 
teen years, will be interested ‘to 
know that his son, John G. Matting- 
ly, Jr., will continue the business, 
which has been so successfully con- 
ducted since its establishment. 

Before his death, Mr. Mattingly 
took special pains to instruct his son 
in the theory and technic of install- 
ing furnaces, estimating costs and in 
giving satisfaction to his customers. 

For several years John, Jr., has 
worked with his father and during 
that time became acquainted with his 
craftsmanship and his principles of 
service. Wesley Beagle, who has 
been with Mr. Mattingly for several 
years and has mastered the furnace 
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and sheet metal trade, will remain 
with the firm. 

The financial end of the business 
will be under the control of Mrs. 
Mattingly, who has aided her hus- 
band in keeping accounts and is well 
acquainted with that end of the 
work. 


Hopper Tells Why Coal May 
Burn Up in Magazine of 
Hard Coal Stove. 


On page 22 of the September 6th 
issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN, there 
appeared the following query from 
one of our subscribers: 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 


Will you please tell me through 
AMERICAN ARTISAN the cause of 
coal burning up in the magazine of 
a hard coal stove? §SUBSCRIBER. 


We quote herewith the letter from 
M. J. Hopper, 2102 South Calhoun 
Street, Ft. Wayne, Indiana: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

An experience of several years 
as service man in the hardware busi- 
ness taught me that this condition 
indicated : 

A cracked magazine, or 

A magazine poorly fitted at the 
top, or 

A magazine not properly cement- 
ed along the sides if two-piece, or 
along the top in either a one or two- 
piece casting, or 

A crack in the lid covering the 
magazine, or a crack in the top of 
the stove over the magazine. 

In some cases I have found the 
lid missing entirely. 

Cement will usually make the nec- 
essary repairs at least temporarily, 
but a stove in this condition is dan- 
gerous to use, because it throws off 
a deadly gas similar to that from an 
automobile exhaust. It works while 
the occupants of the house are 
asleep and the doors and windows 
are closed. They go to sleep, but 
are likely never to waken. 

If it is necessary to use such a 
stove while repairs are being or- 
dered, bedroom windows should be 
kept open all night. 

Yours truly, 
M. J. Hopper. 
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Rehearing of Mileage Book Case 
Will Be Held September 24th. 


The rehearing of the interchange- 
able mileage book case by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, made 
necessary by the United States Su- 
preme Court having set aside the 
commission’s former order, will be 
resumed on September 24, 1924, at 
Washington. 

The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has issued the following no- 
tice: 

“The above entitled proceeding is 
assigned for further hearing Sep- 
tember 24, 10 o’clock A. M., at the 
office of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Washington, D. C., be- 
fore Commissioner Meyer. 

“It is directed that all parties de- 
siring to introduce rebuttal exhibits 
shall transmit to the commission, 
twenty-five copies of each of them 
on or before September 15, instead 
of September 1, as directed in the 
commission’s notice dated April 28, 
1924.” 

The carriers have submitted ex- 
hibits and the request of the com- 
mission is now for rebuttal testi- 
mony from those who desire the 
establishment of interchangeable 
mileage books. 

The American Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association, Travelers’ Protec- 
tive Association and numerous other 
organizations are expected to pre- 
sent argument in favor of an inter- 
changeable mileage book at reduced 
prices. 


Read This and If the 
Shoe Fits, Wear It. 


We have no right to judge a man 
—until he’s fairly tried; should we 
not like his company, we know the 
world is wide. 

Some may have faults, and who 
has not? The old, as well as young: 
perhaps we may, for aught we know, 
have fifty to his one. 


Equitable consideration is due in 
business alike to capital, manage- 
ment, employes, and the public. Are 
these four factors duly considered 
in your business? 
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Making Nickel Zinc Radiator Shields Is a Source 9 
Extra Business for Sheet Metal Contractors. 


Kothe Enumerates Many Other Sources of Extra 
Profit to Be Made During Inclement Weather. 


HERE are several places in 
which the sheet metal man can 
pick up quite a bit of side issue 
work—if he will only go after it. 
Some of these jobs are more widely 
distributed than others, but they all 
help to keep men on the job and sil- 
ver dollars in the bank. For exam- 
ple, there are many comfort stations 
where zinc urinals can be made, or 
where partitions separating stalls 
can be lined with zinc. 
In much of this work nickel zinc 
is useful, much better than plain 
zinc, or galvanized iron. The nickel 


zinc is easier to keep clean, and the 
film of nickel gives it increased life. 
So at “A” we show a gutter form 
of urinal supported with a 3 or %- 
inch galvanized pipe. The braces 
are placed at intervals of every three 
feet, and the zinc is wrapped around 
it. These are also made in box shape, 
or octagon, or V-shape, but the half- 
round is the best to keep clean. 
Partitions in many of these com- 
fort stations are filthy, dirty and de- 
caying. What they need is a thor- 
ough cleansing and paint, and then 
to line them with nickel zinc, or 
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Details for Various Kinds of Nickel Zinc Work. 


some such other metal. Such lining 
can be applied’ as at B, seamed 
around the edges, and then laid over 
as at “B.” Often these partitions 
are not over five feet wide, so one 
sheet in width will do the job on 
each side. 

There are also numerous other 
things that the sheet metal man can 
make out of zinc for plumbing and 
sanitary work with as good effect as 
sheet lead. In exposed positions 
nickel zinc is far superior to sheet 
lead. 

Another source of extra business 
is radiator shields as required for 
steam and hot water heating. With 
these systems, the air circulates the 
room, passing through the bottom of 
radiator, and along the sides of col- 
umns and so becomes heated. As 
this air circulates close to the floor, 
it picks up fine dust and this later 
clings to the wall and ceiling above 
the radiator. 

Now, if a covering can be built 
over the top of radiator, as at “C” 
the flow of air is thrust out toward 
the center of the room before it 
strikes the ceiling. In this way some 
of the particles of dust have dropped 
to the floor again, since the velocity 
of flow is decreased. 

Hence numerous types of hoods 
have been designed, some this way, 
others that way. Our sketch “C” is 


arbitrary and shows the general | 
' scheme. 


The one condition is to 
hold the hood 2% inches away from 
the radiator to permit free circula- 
tion of air. Braces can be installed 


similar as at “C” or “D,” and the | 


pattern made as at “E.” A light 
tube should be inclosed in the roll, 
as the radiators are often used as 
leaning rails or shelves, and so must 
be of sufficient strength. 

Nickel zinc is a good metal for 
this work, because it is easy to keep 
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clean and will always look well. An- 
other article is the hot water ex- 
pansion tank “F” used for hot water 
heating, can also be made of nickel 
zinc of a heavy quality. These tanks 
are generally placed in bath rooms, 
and must therefore be painted. But 
the inside of the galvanized ones will 
rust in time. So these tanks made 
of this metal will be an ornament to 





a bath room, as well as a service to 
the heating system. 

In this way hundreds of articles 
can be found that the public re- 
quires, and it is the shop that goes 
after the work, is prosperous. The 
days have gone by where a person 
can cock his feet on the bench and 
expect work to come in without lots 
of hard work called “Salesmanship.”’ 


Jim Campbell Is Tendered Testimonial Dinner 
by Thirty Big Steel Men. 


Began to Make His Real Success When Past Fifty Years, 
Now Is Head of Third Largest Steel Company in World. 


AMES A. CAMPBELL, once a 
J farm boy, then clerk and book- 
keeper; who went to work in the 
mills of the Youngstown district 
carrying a dinner basket, and who 
attained success as industrial organ- 
izer and executive after he was past 
middle life, was given a birthday 
“party” in Cleveland last Thursday 
by about thirty of his friends. 

“Jim,” as they called him, was 
70; and for the day all business was 
laid aside, and there were expres- 
sions and tokens of friendship from 
his friends and associates. Charles 
M. Schwab, chairman, and E. G. 
Grace, president, Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation, came from New York 
to attend the dinner. Other promi- 
nent steel men from different parts 
of the country were present. Mes- 
sages of congratulation were re- 
ceived from E. H. Gary, chairman, 
and James A. Farrell, president, 
United States Steel Corporation. 
The party was arranged by Samuel 
Mather and H. G. Dalton, of Pick- 
ands, Mather & Company, Cleve- 
land. 

Luncheon at the Kirtland Club 
was followed by an afternoon of 
golf, and dinner at the Roadside 
Club. Mr. Mather was toastmaster 
and addresses felicitating Mr. 
Campbell were made by Mr. 
Schwab, L. A. Manchester, of 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Com- 
pany, and Robert Hobson, president 
of the Steel Company of Canada. 
Mr. Campbell responded briefly, but 
with much feeling. He was pre- 


sented with a bound volume contain- 
ing a testimonial of appreciation, au- 
tographed by those who attended the 
dinner. The expressions of admira- 
tion and affection were for “Jim” 
Campbell, the man, rather than for 
James A. Campbell, president of the 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Com- 
pany. . 

Friends of Mr. Campbell recalled 
the interesting career leading up to 
his success. His life’s work has been 
centered in Youngstown. He was 
born in Ohltown, Trumbull Coun- 
ty, and from the farm he went to 
Hiram College. His first effort in 
business was when he went to work 
in a hardware store in Youngstown ; 
then he became bookkeeper for an 
ice company. His entrance to the 
steel business began when he joined 
the organization of the Trumbull 
Iron Company, at Warren, becom- 
ing superintendent for that com- 
pany. 

The Union Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, of which M. C. Wick was 
president, took over the Trumbull 
Iron Company, and tore down some 
of the mills. “Jim” Campbell then 
went to the Mahoning Valley and 
Iron Company as general superin- 
tendent. This company later be- 
came part of the Republic Iron and 
Steel Company, and was known as 
its Valley works. In 1899 he became 
district manager at Youngstown of 
the Republic Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, and in 1901, with George D. 
Wick, who had been with the Union 
Iron and Steel Company, he organ- 
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ized the Youngstown Iron Sheet and 
Tube Company, the nucleus of the 
present company. 

The newer and larger companies 
were pushing forward with the 
manufacture of steel, but Campbell 
and Wick believed they would have 
a more exclusive field in the making 
of wrought iron, instead of steel. 
When they built their first plant, on 
the old Huggins farm, now part of 
the site of the Sheet and Tube Com- 
pany, it was so far from Youngs- 
town as then constituted, that they 
had difficulty in getting puddlers to 
go that far away to work. 

The company thus established 
found some difficulties in its path at 
the earlier stages. It is related by 
some acquaintances how at one point 
in its history, its financial backers 
considered one whole day the ques- 
tion of abandoning the enterprise, 
which for them would have meant 
a loss amounting to somewhere 
around a million dollars, or to put 
another million with it and try to 
make it go. Mr. Campbell at that 
time was vice-president of the com- 
pany. Finally it was decided to put 
in more capital and make him presi- 
dent. Twenty-one years later, with 
“Jim” Campbell still at the head, the 
company stands as the third largest 
steel organization in the United 
States. 





Frank Rimnac Pleased 
with Help He Receives 
from Our Paper. 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 
I am mailing you my check for 
2 for a continuation of my sub- 
scription to AMERICAN ARTISAN for 
another year. I hasten to say that 
I am well satisfied with all the help 
I have received from AMERICAN 
ARTISAN in the past and hope it will 
prosper through the coming year. 
Yours truly, 
FRANK RIMNAC. 
Lonsdale, Minnesota. 





Sometimes it becomes advisable 
to let a competent clerk go because 
he has been there so long that he 
has lost his ambition, his desire to 
better himself. 
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Committee Offers Prize for Best Thesis on the 
Subject of “The Sheet Metal Cornice.” 


Wheels Set in Motion to Convince Architects That Sheet 
Metal Cornices Are Really Superior, All Things Ccnsidered. 


HE following announcements 

by the joint committee on sheet 
metal cornices and educational pub- 
licity should be read carefully and 
then acted upon in the fullest spirit 
of codperation. 

The first letter announces a con- 
test for the best thesis on “The 
Sheet Metal Cornice” : 

To Att MEMBERS: 

Your joint committee, after due 
de‘iberations and careful considera- 
tion, herewith wishes to announce 
that they have decided to inaugurate 
a prize contest amongst our mem- 
bership for the best thesis submitted 
by any member of our national asso- 
ciation on the subject of 

“The Sheet Metal Cornice.” 
Said thesis should contain not less 
than three hundred nor more than 


five hundred words, with which 
drawings, illustrations or photo- 


graphic views can be used in con- 
nection therewith, both 
theoretical and practical application 


showing 


for building construction, also his- 
torical facts, and for which your 
committee will award a cash. prize 
to the contestant, 
amounting to twenty-five dollars. 


successful 


Returns must be in the hands of 
the secretary of our committee not 
later than October 15, 1924, who 
will turn the same over to the judges 
for decision. The cash prize will be 
awarded after the 
judges proclaim the winner and the 
winner’s thesis will be published in 
all the trade papers. 

The subject, “The Sheet Metal 
Cornice,” is such a voluminous one 
that it should not be a difficult task 
for any sheet metal contractor to 
submit something interesting and 
worth while and it is hoped by your 
committee that every member will 
avail himself of this opportunity to 
demonstrate the extraordinary use- 
fulness of this important part of our 
industry. 

May we ask your immediate coép- 


immediately 


eration to make this prize contest a 
great success. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Pau L. Biersacu, Secretary, 
661 Hubbard Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
GrorGeE Harms, Chairman. 
The second letter deals with the 
method which is to be followed in 





Mr. A. G. Pedersen, Editor, 
American Artisan 
and Hardware Record. 


Dear Mr. Pedersen: 

I have read with much in- 
terest the editorial published 
in the August 2nd issue of 
American Artisan. In my 
opinion, you have hit the 
nail on the head. The whole 
investigation of the “Pitts- 
burgh Plus Practice” has 
seemed to me a good deal of 
a tempest in a teapot, with 
any possible results entirely 
disproportionate to the ex- 
pense to taxpayers involved 
in the prolonged investiga- 
tions and proceedings of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 
As you say, the law of sup- 
ply and demand will con- 
tinue to govern the situa- 
tion, as it has done in the 
past under the system in 
vogue for so many years. 

Artificial control of so 
great an industry, with so 
many competitors, is an im- 
possibility. As a matter of 
fact, “Pittsburgh Plus” is 
today and has been for a 
long time a thing of the past. 
For illustration, bar steel is 
selling today in Chicago at 
the same price as it is in 
Pittsburgh, and this was 
true before the decision of 
the Commission was an- 
nounced. 


Very truly yours, 
H. N. TAYLOR, 


President, 
N. & G. Taylor Company. 











creating the proper appreciation on 
the part of the architects of the sheet 
metal cornice: 
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Dear ASSOCIATES: 


With your assistance, we expect 
to bring sheet metal cornices back 
into general use. Without your aid, 
very little can be accomplished. We 
are now preparing a booklet show- 
ing properly constructed cornices. 
These are advance pages out of the 
Reference Book, being prepared by 
the Trade Development Committee. 

These booklets should be in the 
possession of every architect, but if 
we mailed direct to them, many 
would be thrown in the waste bas- 
ket. 

To prevent this, they should be 
presented to the architect by you 
personally, so here is what we want 
you to do: 

First—Give us the name and ad- 
dress of every architect in your city 
and surrounding territory. 

Second—Appoint a committee of 
men who are acquainted: with the 
architects, to assure proper consid- 
eration. This committee to person- 
ally deliver the booklet. 

Third—Keep an exact record of 
every book and report back to the 
committee how the architects have 
received it. 

To obtain the best results, you 
must act immediately. 

Please advise by return mail if we 
can depend on your help. 

Also, next go after the work as 
though the entire task was up to 
you. 

Come on, boys—get busy—show 
that you are interested in the sheet 
metal industry and your own suc- 
cess. 

Please address your letters to the 
committee at 112 North Institute 
Place, Peoria, Illinois. 

Yours truly, 
THE COMMITTEE. 

The two committees are composed 
as follows: 

Committee on Sheet Metal Cor- 
nices—George Harms, chairman; 
Paul Brandstedt, George Thes- 
macher, Joseph Gardner and Harry 
C. Knisely. 

Committee on Educational Pub- 
licity—Paul L. Biersach, chairman; 
William Fingles, Louis Luckhardt 
and George Harms. 
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Carnegie Institute of Technology Offers Special 
and General Courses in Sheet Metal Work. 


Well Directed School Is Efficiently Organized and Has 
Fine Equipment for Teaching Fundamentals of Trade. 


OR several years the Carnegie 

Institute of Technology has 
made it possible for young men to 
acquire a really scientific knowledge 
of the sheet metal craft as well as 
the practical experience in sheet 
metal work, and the various courses 
that are now offered by the Sheet 
Metal Department, which is under 
the direction of James S. Daugherty, 
are of such a character that em- 
ployers may well recommend them 
to their junior workmen and ap- 
prentices. In fact, many well known 
sheet metal contractors have had 
their sons attend, recognizing the 
value of the high grade training. 

Professor Daugherty, who has 
been spending his vacation in Strea- 
tor, Illinois, called at the AMERICAN 
ARTISAN recently and gave the fol- 
lowing information relative to the 
courses which will be offered this 
fall and winter : 

Day Courses. 

Four-Year Degree Course. 
Skeet Metal Construction and Pattern 
Drafting Major. 

The course leading to the degree 
of bachelor of science in building 
construction is offered to high school 
graduates who desive a type of 
technical training of college grade 
that will fit them for positions of 
responsibility in the sheet metal in- 


dustry. It is given as a major in 
the regular four-year building con- 
struction course. The schedule of 


studies makes ample allowance for 
general and _ technical 
These subjects are related closely 


subjects. 


to the practical work in the various 

shops and laboratories. 

Four-Year Apprentice Course (Octo- 
ber to May). 

The regular four-year day course 
for beginners and apprentices is in- 
tended for young men already en- 
gaged in the sheet metal trade cr 
one of its branches. The subjects 
of instruction include geometrical 
drawing, mathematics, pattern draft- 
ing, and shop practice. The course 


of instruction deals also with the 
various branches of the sheet metal 
trade such as sheet metal work, 
roofing, heating, ventilating, sky- 
lights, cornice and architectural 
sheet metal work. Applicants for 
admission must be at least seventeen 
years of age, must present them- 
selves to the director of the college 
of industries or the head of the de- 
partment jor a personal interview, 
and must present letters of recom- 
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a broad foundation for the mastery 
of this craft in its many branches. 
The course of instruction deals with 
the many branches of sheet metal 
work—roofing, heating, ventilating, 
skylights, cornice and architectural 
ornamentation. In addition to this 
specific training, instruction in trade 
mathematics, science, business Eng- 
lish, civics, pattern drafting, plan 
reading, and sheet metal estimating 
Applicants must be 19 
years of age or over, must present 


is given. 


evidence of having completed two 
years of preparatory work or its 
equivalent and. must report to the 
office of the director of the college 
of u.dustries for a personal inter- 





Scene in Sheet Metal Department of Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh; James S. Daugherty, Head Instructor. 


mendation from their employers to 
show evidence of their qualification. 
Attendance is required one day each 
week, two hours mathematics, four 
hours shop work and pattern draft- 
ing. (This course was arranged 
through the cooperation and support 
of the Pittsburgh Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association and the Sheet 
Metal Workers’ Union. ) 
Two-Yezr Intens':ve Trade Course. 
The two-year intensive trade 
course leads to a certificate of grad- 
uation. It is open to beginners and 
men already engaged in the trade. 


’ 


The aim of the course is to meet 


the needs of the student who desires 


view to determine his general quali- 
fications for the course. 
Special Courses in Sheet Metal Work. 
The special courses in sheet metal 
work are designed for men who feel 
the need of instruction in a single 
subject or group of subjects closely 
related to their trade, but who have 
not the time for a full course of 
study. Students who are admitted 
to special courses are permitted to 
pursue studies selected from the reg- 
ular course subject to the standing 
regulations concerning scholarship 
and attendance. The fitness of the 
student for the special work is de- 
termined by a personal interview 
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with the director of the college of 

industries and the head of the de- 

partment of sheet,,metal. Previous 

experience in sheet metal work is 

required. 

Industrial ‘Teachers’ Course (Sheet 
Metal Major). 

_ This course, leading to the degree 
of bachelor of science in industrial 
education is offered to high school 
‘graduates who desire a type of in- 
dustrial education of college grade 
that will fit them for teaching sheet 
metal work. A separate bulletin de- 
scribing teachers’. courses can be ob- 
tained by addressing the Registrar, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Night Courses. 
Regular Four-Year Trade Sheet Metal 
Course. 

The regular four-year trade 
course offered at night, leads to a 
certificate. It is intended for men 
already engaged in the sheet metal 
trade and its many branches or those 
who have an opportunity to enter 
them and who need a more thorough 
training than can be secured in their 
daily work and wish to combine 
practice with theory, thus increasing 
their efficiency and earning power. 
It is open to beginners, the mini- 
mum age being seventeen years. The 
course usually requires four years 
for completion, but this time may 
vary somewhat, depending upon the 
previous training and ability of the 
individual student; those with ex- 
perience and other preparation may 
finish more quickly. The subjects 
of instruction in the regular four- 
year course include geometrical 
drawing, pattern drafting, mathe- 
matics and shop practice. Shop 
work and drawing are much the 
same as those of the one-year inten- 
sive course. Two evenings a week 
are devoted to pattern drafting and 
shop work and one evening to 
mathematics. The course is flex- 
ible and the instruction is individual, 
allowing opportunity for advance- 


ment. 
One-Year Intensive Trade Courses for 
Journeymen. 
These courses aim to meet the 
needs of the student who wishes a 





broad foundation for the mastery of 
this craft in its many branches. The 
instruction emphasizes the vital con- 
nection between theory and practice, 
and nothing is added to the practical 
education that is not effectively use- 
ful. A high standard of workman- 
ship is demanded from every stu- 
dent and only those attaining it are 
permitted to graduate. The follow- 
ing is a brief description of these 
courses : 

Ventilating, Blowers and 
Exhaust Pipe Work. 

Shop work and pattern drafting, 
showing practical and _ shortened 
methods of developing patterns and 
the construction of various forms of 
elbows ; heating, ventilating, blower 
and exhaust piping connections and 
fittings; pattern drafting for heavy 
gauge sheet metal work; laying out 
full sized patterns by means of re- 
duced drawings. The problems are 
separated into three general di- 
visions in order that their develop- 
ment may be studied in a systematic 
manner. These divisions are devel- 
oped by parallel lines, radial lines, 
and by the regular and simplified 
methods of triangulation. The sub- 
jects of instruction in this course 
include shop work and pattern draft- 
ing two evenings a week; also 
mathematics one evening a week, ii 
desired by the student. 

Architectural Sheet Metal Work. 

The aim of this course is to meet 
the needs of the sheet metal worker 
who wishes instruction in this 


Heating, 


branch of the sheet metal trade. In- ° 


struction is given in practical and 
shortened methods of laying out and 
constructing various types of sheet 
metal cornices, leaders, gutters, 
finials, roof ventilators, conductor 
elbows and offsets, miters, raked 
moldings, pediments, dormers and 
bay windows, circular moldings and 
roof gutters. 
Skylight Work. 

Development of patterns and con- 
struction of a flat skylight, double 
pitched and hipped skylight; !aying 
out full set of stub patterns for a 
hipped skylight; constructing a 
hipped skylight with ventilating 
ridge and movable louvre base; 
mensuration in skylight work for 
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finding the true lengths of ventila- 
tor, ridge bar, hip bar, common and 
jack bars, the size of the curb he- 
ing given; estimating skylight quan- 
tities and-cost. Shop work and pat- 
tern drafting, two evenings a week; 
mathematics, one evening a weck 
(optional). 

Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting (No 

Shop Work). 

For journeymen mechanics in tl e 
sheet metal trade and its branches, 
and for hot air heating and ventilat- 
ing men, boiler makers, mill and 
blow pipe workers, mechanical 
draftsmen, and others who are em- 
ployed in the industries where a 
knowledge of pattern drafting is of 
value. Geometrical drawing; pro- 
jection drawing and pattern draft- 
ing by parallel line, radial line and 
triangulation; simplified triangula- 
tion and approximate developments, 
the last named method being used 
for developing patterns for circular 
moldings and hammered sheet metal 
work; making and reading sheet 
metal drawings. Pattern drafting, 
two evenings a week; mathematics, 
one evening a week (optional). 


Laying Out for Heavy Iron Workers 
a and Boiler Makers. 
For mechanics in heavy sheet 


metal trades, mechanical draftsmen, 
and others. Problems developed by 
parallel line, radial line, triangula- 
tion. Problems selected from every- 
day work in boiler shop to enable 


_ Student to lay out details from 


scaled drawings and to understand 
underlying principles; steam dome 
for boiler, gussett plate, elbows of 
any angle or number of pieces, 
smoke stack collars and hood, bot- 
tom course of stack, irregular el- 
bows, pipe connections, various 
shaped transition pieces, elliptical 
and round Y pipe connections. 
Method of laying out full size pat- 
terns directly upon the metal from 
reduced drawings. 


Summer Courses. 


For Sheet Metal Workers and Voca- 
tional Teachers. 


A short, intensive course intend- 
ed for apprentices and journeymen 
sheet metal worker, and for instruc- 
tors of this subject in industrial and 
vocational schools. The course con- 
sists of shop work and pattern 
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drafting as applid to the sheet 
metal industry. Practical workshop 
problems are presented such as arise 
in every day practice, an actual trade 
object forming the subject of each 
problem. The practice in shop work 
includes transferring patterns to 
metal, cutting, soldering, forming, 
wiring, grooving, edging, double 
seaming, and the operation of ma- 
chines used in constructing the prob- 
lems. This course has been planned 
with a view to giving the student 
practice in the development of pat- 
terns and construction of problems 
relating to pipes, elbows, and irreg- 
ular forms and fittings used in heat- 
ing, ventilating and blow piping sys- 
tems; also cornice skylight, and ar- 
chitectural sheet metal work. Op- 
portunity to specialize will be offered 
those who have reason to go into 
more detail. Daily, 10:30-12:30 
and 1:30-4:30, during the eight 
weeks’ summer session. 


Common to All Courses. 
Shop Work. 

The students are taught to use 
exactly the same tools and machin- 
ery as they will use in regular em- 
ployment upon leaving school. They 
work under conditions somewhat 
similar to those which they will en- 
counter in a commercial shop. Care- 
ful attentoin is paid to the formation 
of neat habits of work in each stu- 
dent, and only the best methods of 
procedure are taught. It is intended 
that they shall not only be trained 
and efficient, but intelligent work- 
men, desirous of making the most 
of themselves in their chosen voca- 
tion. 

Pattern Drafting. 

A course in drawing is given that 
will enable the student to acquire 
proficiency in the use of instru- 
ments, acquaintance with geomet- 
rical constructions, an understand- 
ing of orthographic projection and 
development, with the application of 
those principles to working draw- 
ings. 

Pattern Drafting and Shop Work 
Correlated. 

The pattern drafting required in 
the various courses is correlated 
with the shop work. Practical work 
shop problems are presented, such 


as arise in every day practice, an 
actual trade object forming the sub- 
ject of each problem. 

Details are made from _ scaled 
drawings, patterns are developed 
with the necessary allowance for 
laps, seams and edges added; they 
are transferred to sheet metal, cut, 
formed up and parts assembled at 
the bench. 

The tuition fee for all the day 
courses, except the four-year ap- 
prentice course and the summer 
course, is $180 per year payable in 
two installments, plus a student ac- 
tivities fee of $15, $5 for breakage, 
and $5 for gymnasium fee. 

The tuition fee for the four-year 
apprentice course is $30 per year, 
plus $5 for breakage. 

The tuition fee for the night 
courses is $30 per year, plus $3 for 
breakage. 

The tuition fee for the summer 
course is between $25 and $45, de- 
pending upon the number of units 
of work scheduled. 

For all day courses, except the 
four-year apprentice course, inter- 
views for admission are scheduled 
for September 10, 11, 1924, and reg- 
istration will take place September 
13, 15, 16, 1924. Classes begin 
September 17, 1924. 

For the night courses and the 
four-year day apprentice course, in- 
terviews and registration are held 
October 1, 2, 3, 1924. Classes be- 
gin October 6, 1924. 

For the summer course informa- 
tion as to interviews and registration 
can be had by writing to the regis- 
trar. 

For further information write the 
Registrar, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Schenley Park, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Metal Branch Will Meet in 
Atlantic City, Wednesday 
P. M., October 15. 

The fall meeting of the metal 
branch of the National Hardware 
Association, consisting of manufac- 
turers and wholesale distributors of 
sheet metal, will be held at Marl- 
borough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, Wednesday 2 
p. m., October 15th. 
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Brandstedt Again Heads National 
Trade Development Committee of 
Sheet Metal Contractors. 

Secretary Edwin L. Seabrook of 
the National Association of Sheet 
Metal Contractors announces the 
following personnel of the Trade 
Development Committee : 

Paul F. Brandstedt, 222 John 
Marshall Place, Washington, D. C., 
chairman; Julius Gerock, Jr., 1252 
Vandeventer Avenue, St. Louis, 
Missouri, treasurer; George Harms, 
Peoria, Illinois; George Thesmach- 
er, Cleveland; Paul L. Biersach, 
Milwaukee; D. M. Haines, Chi- 
cago; Harry C. Knisely, Chicago; 
H. N. Taylor, Philadelphia; H. F. 
Munro, Philadelphia ; E. B. Langen- 
berg, St. Louis; A. G. Pedersen, 
Chicago; E. A. Scott, New York 
city; W. A. Fingles, Baltimore; 
Louis Luckhardt, Pittsburgh; Ben- 
nett Chapple, Middletown, Ohio; 
Max Walten, Washington, D. C. 


Sheet Metal Distributors and 
Jobbers to Confer at Atlantic 
City October /4. 


Washington, Sept. 16.—For con- 
sideration of the recommendations 
of the sheet steel simplification com- 
mittee, a general conference of steel 
sheet producers, distributors and 
jobbers and representatives of con- 
sumers has been called for Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, October 14th. In- 
vitations are expected to be sent out 
within a few days. 

Inquiries and requests for sugges- 
tions from steel producers has 
brought nearly 100 per cent re- 
sponse, according to reports coming 
to the simplified practice division, of 
the Department of Commerce. 
Either endorsement of the proposed 
program or suggestions as to fur- 
ther eliminations of weights and 
gauges or recommendations as urg- 
ing other sizes being retained were 
given. It appears that final sched- 
ules now will show a reduction to 
261 items from 1,819 items, or 85.6 
per cent elimination. This has ex- 
ceeded even optimistic views. 

The terne plate simplification 
committee, headed by H. N. Taylor, 
is expected to make a tentative re- 
port at Atlantic City October 14th. 
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How Sheet Metal Contractors Can K eep Accurate 
Material Cost and Workman Time Records. 


H. W. Wiess of Beman and Thomas, Outlines 
Necessity for Practical Cost Accounting Methods 


T IS imperative that the sheet 

metal contractor have some 
method of accurately classifying his 
accounts and working out a system 
of checks and balances that will 
show him the exact amount of ma- 
terial used and the time spent upon 
each job. Without these he cannot 
hope to insure himself of a fair 
profit on his investment. 

H. W. Wiess, manager system 
and cost accounting department, Be- 
man Thomas and Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, addressed the Ohio sheet 
metal contractors recently and out- 
lined some very practical methods 
of cost accounting, with supplemen- 
tary remarks, which follow: 

Address of H. W. Wiess. 

In the sheet metal and furnace 

installation business there are three 
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general factors of cost—material 


cost, productive labor cost and over- 
head cost. 

Failure to provide for all of the 
elements entering into each of the 
above general subdivisions of cost in 
estimating your costs, and to pre- 
serve correct and complete records 
of same, will result in one of two 


things: First, you will not make 
the profit to which you are entitled, 
and which you must have if you are 
to continue in business. 

Secondly, you will be doing busi- 
ness at a loss. 

Why Cost Account Records Are 

Necessary. 

We wish to impress upon you the 
vital necessity of taking into account 
all of the factors and elements of 
cost herein referred to. 

The first of the three factors— 
material cost—is not difficult to as- 
certain when the proper steps are 
taken to keep accurate records of the 
material used on each job. Prices 
used should be at cost plus freight. 
Proper allowance for waste and 
small items, such as _ conductor 
hooks, etc., should not be overlooked 
in figuring material cost. 

The second factor—productive 
labor—can be readily figured where 
time reports are complete and prop- 
erly kept. This covers labor ex- 
pended both in shop and on the job. 

The third factor—overhead cost 
—is the most difficult to calculate 
and apply. In order that we may 
appreciate the field covered by this 
factor of cost, you should divide 
overhead expense into three general 
classes—operating expense, selling 
expense, and administrative and 
general expense. 

Under operating overhead, you 
should include all non-productive la- 
bor and the “to and from” job time 
of mechanics and helpers, “go back” 
time, trucking expense, shop sup- 
plies and expense, spoiled and dam- 
aged goods, taxes, heat, light and 
power, depreciation, etc. 

Under selling overhead, you 
should include salesmen’s salaries, 
commissions, and their expenses, 
advertising, etc. 

Under administrative and generai 
overhead, you should include execu- 
tive and office salaries, office sup- 
plies and expense, legal, collection 
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expense, association dues, printing, 
stationery, traveling expense, etc, 

The smaller shop owner may not 
be able to readily separate his over- 
head expense into these three classes, 
nor is it necessary for him to do so. 
However, the small shop owner 
should realize he has these elements 
of expense to deal with as truly and 
in much the same proportion as the 
larger shop. 

Other Elements Met With. 

There are other elements outside 
of the three classes of overhead 
mentioned ; among these are trans- 
portation delays, weather risks, sea- 
sonal fluctuations, casualties, bad 
accounts, and idle capacity, due to 
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local or general conditions in the in- 
dustry. 

Some business years are excep- 
tionally good, some ordinary and 
some dull. Your actual rate of over- 
head was low in the good years; 
fair in the ordinary years, and high 
in dull years. The seemingly para- 
doxical situation of low overhead 
rate as against higher selling prices 
in good years and a high overhead 
rate as against falling selling prices 
in dull years should make it clear 
that the business man who will play 
safe must use a constant rate equal 
to or higher than the actual rate 
rate of ordinary years. 


There are certain items 


other 
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grouped under the headings of addi- 
tions to income and deductions from 
income, which, because of their pe- 
culiar character, cannot be used as 
cost finding factors. 

The next step is in determining 
the proper basis of application of 
overhead expense. This should be 
measured on the most constant fac- 
tor in your cost. Experience and 
usage seem to indicate productive la- 
bor cost as the most practicable and 
equitable basis for measuring over- 
head application. We recommend 
productive labor as the proper basis 
for your industry. 

In determining the rate to be used 
you must either base it on your past 
experience over a period of years if 
proper records have been kept, use 
an arbitrary rate, or one based on 
the experience of others until such 
time as your own records will pro- 
vide the necessary information. 

Exhibit A is a sheet metal job 
card. 

Exhibit B is a furnace installation 
job card. 

Uses of Job and Cost Cards. 

These cards are designed to cover 
the cost factors that enter into fig- 
uring the usual sheet metal and fur- 
nace jobs. In the material items 
mentioned are those common to all 
and also items that will affect some 
and not others. 
the additions of unusual items of 
When the check on ma- 
terial used is complete, cost exten- 


Space is made for 
material. 


sions are made and the total carried 
to the recapitulation. 

The detail of productive labor is 
also tabulated. When the job is 
completed, the total of labor cost is 
carried to the recapitulation. 

Overhead cost should be figured 
as a percentage of productive labor. 

The classification of accounts il- 
lustrates the ground to be covered 
under the various sections rather 
than to enumerate the accounts that 
any particular business might use. 
It would need to be adjusted to in- 
corporate the peculiarities of each 
individual business. Some would 
desire to enlarge the classification 
and subdivide some accounts, while 
others would contract and combine 
some of the accounts shown. 
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Forms for the recording of cash 
receipts, cash disbursements, sales, 
purchases and expenses are also to 
be had. As no two firms do busi- 
ness alike, since each has circum- 
stances and problems to meet dif- 
ferent from the other, these forms 
would need to be changed to fit each 
individual business. 

To be satisfactory in every way, 
classification of accounts and book- 
keeping forms should be built to fit 
the individual needs of each busi- 
ness, taking into account the person- 
nel of the executive, office, and shop 
organization, the characteristics of 
the business and of the customers. 
its internal relations and peculiari- 
ties, and keeping always in mind the 
necessity for providing for the es- 
sentials of complete records without 
the burden and expense of unneces- 
sary detail. 


Folder on Wilder Metal 
Teems with Intelligible 
Sheets Data. 


You are interested in securing 
rust resistance at a low cost. Of in- 
terest to you, then, is the folder of 
the Wilder Metal Company, Niles, 
Ohio, prepared for the express pur- 
pose of describing Wilder metal 
wilder than the elements against 
which it protects, therefore worthy 





of consideration. 

The sheet referred to when folded 
is 3144x6'4 inches. 

Two types of sheets are described 
therein; namely, the special stove 
lining stock and the general purpose 
sheet. The latter sheet is copper- 
bearing base with a coating differing 
in ccmposition from that on the 
stove sheet, according to the Wilder 
Company’s statement. 

The coating of this metal, the 
company further states, assumes a 
fine granular structure which has 
strong advantages over other coat- 
ings which are generally fibrous and 
porous. The resistance of the coat- 
ing to the entrance of destructive 
elements is well shown by a sweat 
test, whereby a vessel made of the 
metal is found to withstand the most 
penetrating oils without perceptible 
permeation. 
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It should be remembered that the 
metal is not a new and untried prod- 
uct. It has withstood corrosion in 
the hardest kind of service for years. 
It has proved its resisting quality 
many times and in many ways. 

In addition to this information, 
the folder gives shipping sizes, to- 
gether with a list of uses to which 
the metal can be employed. Copies 
and samples are available at Niles, 
Ohio. 
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i Notes and Queries 








Address of W. D. Sager. 


From Ray-Wharton Hardware Com- 
pany, 121 South Main Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Can you tell me where W. D. Sa- 
ger, the stove man, is located? 
Ans.—330 East North Water 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
“Herendeen” Water Heater. 


From The J. A. Battin Stove Supply 
Company, Denver, Colorado. 


Kindly inform us who makes the 
“Herendeen” water heater. 

Ans.—F. W. Com- 
pany, 29 Seneca Street, Geneva, 
New York. 

Repairs fcr “Harvard” Furnace. 


From Ray-Wharton Hardware Com- 
pany, Rockford, Illinois. 


Where can we get repairs for the 
“Harvard” No. 22 furnace? 
Ans.—Northwestern Stove Re- 
pair Company, 654 West Roosevelt 
Road, Chicago, Illinois. 
Repairs for Laundry Water Heater. 


From Ray-Wharton Hardware Com- 
pany, Rockford, Illinois. 


Kindly inform us where we can 


Herendeen 


get repairs for a laundry water 
heater No. 10, formerly made by the 
Model Heating Company of Phila- 
delphia. 

Ans.—Northwestern Stove Re- 
pair Company, 654 Roosevelt Road, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


How to View the 
Clock of Life. 

The clock of life is wound but 
once, and no man has the power to 
tell just when the hands will stop, 
at late or early hour. 

Now is the only time you own, 
live, love, work with a will; place 
no faith in tomorrow for—the clock 
may then be still. 
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Local Prize Forms Central Figure in Business- Getting 
Fall Sporting Goods Window Display. 


Harold Stevens Turns Local Item of Interest to a Successful 


Account for 


HE story of success can be 
turned to advantage even in 
making a window display. 

A young man from Boulder, 

Colorado, recently betook himself 
and his gun to the forest, where, 
after some tramping about, he suc- 
ceeded in bringing down a prize 
buck. 
The news of his adventure 
reached the ears of Harold Stevens, 
window trimmer for the Wilson 
Hardware Company, of the same 
city. 


SHOT 
GUNS 
i = 








Now for the description: The 
background was made of canvas 
upon which were painted the moun- 
tains shown. Then the buck’s head, 
appropriately labeled, was placed 
among the pine trees, which were 
not difficult to secure. At the ex- 
treme left is placed an illustration 
of a boy, clad in hunting togs, hold- 
ing triumphantly in the air a red 
fox, which it is made to appear he 
has just trapped. His traps lie 
across the top of a rock before him. 
At the extreme right are placed de- 
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Wilson Hardware at Boulder, Colorado. 


zinc oxide-albalith paint. The book- 
let is entitled “40-40-20,” which is 
derived from the formula of the 
paint which its contents describe; 
namely, 40 per cent XX zinc oxide, 
40 per cent albalith, 10 per cent each 
of silica and asbestine. 

The descriptive and narrative 
properties of the booklet are truly 
educational treating as they do with 
the zinc sulphide and barrium prop- 
erties of lithopone, together with a 
detail of the improvements that have 
been brought about in this important 
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Effectual Fall Sporting Goods Window Display Inspired by Head of Deer Shot in Nearby Mountains by Local Sportsman 


The trained mind of Stevens im- 
mediately sensed the excellent possi- 
bilities for a good window display. 
Negotiations followed between Ste- 
vens and the hunter bold, resulting 
in the temporary possession of the 


dear’s head being transferred to Ste-’ 


vens to use as he saw fit, with the 
reservation from the party of the 
first part that the head be not muti- 
lated or destroyed. 

The result was, as can be plainly 
seen from a glance at the accom- 
panying illustration. 


at Boulder, Colorado. 


coy ducks among rushes. Lastly, 
in the foreground is shown hunting 
clothes and equipment. The color 
scheme is dark green with pale gold 
crepe paper placed over the lights. 


New Jersey Zinc Describes 
“40-40-20” in Valuable 
Booklet Recently Issued. 

The New Jersey Zinc Company, 
160 Front Street, New York city, 
has placed available for distribu- 
tion a pamphlet descriptive of its 


paint pigment through experiment 
and research. 

Interesting illustrations of the 
many uses to which the paint has al- 
ready been put are also contained 
in the booklet. 


Who Makes “‘Handy’’ Pie 
and Cake Pan Lifter? 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 


I should like to know who makes 
the “Handy” pie and cake pan lifter. 
F. B. Rowe. 
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Direct-by-Mail Advertising Pays Big Dividends 
When Properly Carried Out. 


Menge & Hubbard Hardware Dopes Out Profitable 
Method of Employing Direct-by-Mail Adbertising. 


bh IRECT-BY-MAIL retail ad- 

D vertising does pay,” said 
Charles Menge, of Menge & Hub- 
bard Hardware Company, in an an- 
swer to a question put directly to 
him. 

Mr. Menge was in a particular- 
ly talkative vein when the reporter 
for AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HArp- 
WARE RecorpD gained an interview 
with him. He had been particularly 
successful in working out a new 
plan of direct-by-mail advertising 
for his own store, the results of 
which were gratifying to the nth 
degree and the interview was ex- 
ceedingly opportune. . 

“The trouble with many retail 
merchants,” began Mr. Menge 
again, lighting a cigar at the same 
time and then extinguishing the 
flame of sulphur with a few quick, 
jerky movements of his arm back 
and forth in the air, “is that retail 
merchants who want to do direct-by- 
mail advertising are not willing to 
do the job right. In the first, place 
their lists are full of dead wood, 
names are incorrectly spelled and 
many so illegibly written as to court 
errors in transcription. The result 
of all this is that many of the let- 
ters go astray. Then, when the re- 
sults fail to come up to expectations, 
the merchant blames the method as 
unproductive, and throws it into the 
discard. If a mail man were to 
reach all of the mythical places to 
which he is misdirected and meet the 
many peculiarly-named people he is 
commissioned to visit, he would be 
able to write ‘best sellers’ enough to 
make him entirely independent of 
the government old-age pension. 

“Writing paper and postage costs 
money and, therefore, these circu- 
lars should be directed to a bona 
fide person whose address is known 
and his name and address’ should be 
correctly spelled and legibly written. 

“The best possible method of get- 
ting a list is to inaugurate a method 


of getting a customer’s name and 
address when a purchase is made. 
The telephone directory can be used 
to good advantage in compiling lists. 
In addition to these there are fac- 
tory pay rolls, lists of club members, 
newspaper subscribers and also 
mailing list concerns. 


“Of course, it must be remem- 
bered,” continued Mr. Menge, ‘‘that 
all these lists may contain some du- 
plication of names. For instance, a 
man may be a member of a local 
club and his name will also be found 
on the newspaper subscribers’ list. 
These duplications must be avoided 
if the list is to be of value at all. 


“My practice is to personally se- 
lect the names of persons to whom 
I wish circulars sent. Just before 
the approach of some holiday, of 
course, the entire trade is circular- 
ized, but I also find that by consult- 
ing the list of former customers I 
can make a bid for further business 
from these people at an opportune 
time. If I find that a newcomer cus- 
tomer has made several cash pur- 
chases over a period of months, I 
prepare and mail him an invitation 
to open a charge account. This 
helps to make permanent customers 
of them and it is often the means of 
getting added business.” 

At this juncture in our conversa- 
tion the telephone at Mr. Menge’s 
elbow rang. I tried to avoid the ap- 
pearance of eavesdropping, but from 
what I unavoidably heard, I took it 
that Mrs. Menge, a charming little 
woman of about 43 years, was play- 
fully admonishing her husband for 
remaining at the office so long after 
working hours. Mr. Menge was evi- 
dently perturbed at having talked so 
long, as he turned to me abruptly 
and said: “Well, I think that’s the 
extent of the plan as I see it now. 
Just one thing more I want to say 
before you go and that is that 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HArp- 
WARE REcorp is doing some mighty 
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fine work.” I stammered a “thank 
you, Mr. Menge,” and after clumsi- 
ly shaking hands with him, I bade 
him good night and ‘left. 





Atlantic City Plans Ready 
for Large Gathering. 


The program of the Atlantic City 
convention of the National Hard- 
ware Association of the United 
States has been completed by T. 
James Fernley, secretary-treasurer 
of the association, and the commit- 
tee appointed to codperate with him. 
It is said that a large number of re- 
quests have been made for space at 
the Shelbourne Hotel, where the au- 
tomobile accessories branch will hold 
its annual exhibition and conven- 
tion. The main convention will be 
held at the Marlborough-Blenheim, 
as usual. 

Invitations have been extended 
not only to the accessories buyers of 
the active members of the associa- 
tion, but to all other wholesale dis- 
tributors of accessories to attend 
meetings of the accessories branch. 

The program follows: 

Automobile Accessories Branch 

Monday, October 13. 

10.00 a. m. to 11:30 a. m.—Meet- 
ing of automobile accessories 
branch. 

11 :30 a. m. to 10:00 p. m.—Sam- 
ple display of the automobile acces- 
sories branch. 

Tuesday, October 14. 

9:30 a. m. to 11:30 a. m.—Meet- 
ing of automobile accessories 
branch. 

11:30 a. m. to 6:00 p. m.—Sam- 
ple display of the automobile acces- 
sories branch. 

General Association. 

8:45 p. m. to 10:30 p. m.—Open- 
ing session joint meeting of mem- 
bers of the National Hardware As- 
sociation of the United States and 
the American Hardware Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

Addresses by Presidents Heit- 
mann and Black. 

General discussion 
conditions. 

Wednesday, October 15. 

10:15 a. m—Executive session, 

National Hardware Association. 


of business 
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2:15 p. m.—Joint session of 
wholesalers and manufacturers. 
Topic—How Can We Effect 
Economies in Distribution ? 
Metal Branch. 
2:15 p. m.—Meeting of the metal 
branch. 
Thursday, October 16. 
10:15 a. m.—Executive session, 
National Hardware Association. 
2:15 p. m.—Open meetings of in- 
dustrial groups of the American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 
Friday, October 17. 
10:15 a. m—Executive session, 
National Hardware Association. 





No Business Venture I's 
Justified Unless Based 
Upon Real Sercice. 

Robert N. Lynch, vice-president, 
Chamber of Commerce, San Fran- 
cisco, delivered the closing address 
at the National Retail Hardware 
Convention in which he discussed 
the importance of the retailer’s func- 
tion, the value of his service, the 
ideals which should animate his task, 
and how organized experience and 
cooperative effort are showing the 
way to better service and greater 
satisfaction in accomplishment. 

He said that no business has a 
right to exist unless it renders both 
service and justice. He outlined th? 
growth of business in the United 
States and said that the position of 
influence once exercised in society 
by religion has now fallen to busi- 
ness and that business men should 
be worthy of this responsibility. 

He urged more political activity 
on the part of business men because 
of their positions and responsibilities 
in the community and as a means of 
improving business conditions. 


Coming Conventions | 


National Hardware Association Con- 
vention, Atlantic City, New Jersey, Octo- 
ber 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 1924. Hotel Head- 
quarters, Marlborough-Blenhein. T. 7 
Fernley, Secretary-Treasurer, 505 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 

American Hardware Manufacturers 
Association Convention, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, October 14, 15, 16, 17, 1924. 
Hotel Headquarters, Marlborough-Blen- 
heim. F. D. Mitchell, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, 1819 Broadway, New York City. 
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Mid-Year Meeting of the Nationa 
Warm Air Heating and Ventilating As- 
sociation and Dedication of the Warm 
Air Heating Research Residence, Ur- 
bana, Illinois, December 2,°1924. . Allen. 
W Williams, Secretary, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Western Retail Implement and Hard- 
ware Association Convention, Kansas 
City, Missouri, January 13, 14, 15, 1925. 
H. J. Hodge, Secretary, Abilene, Kan- 
sas. 

Kentucky Hardware and Implement 
Association Convention, Jefferson Coun- 
ty Armory, Louisville, week of January 
18, 1925. J. M. Stone, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, 200 Republic Building, Louisville. 

Texas Hardware and Implement As- 
sociation Convention, Dallas, Texas, Jan- 
uary 20, 21, 22, 1925. Dan Scoates, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, College Station. 

Kentucky Hardware and Implement 
Association, Convention, Jefferson Coun- 
ty Armory, Louisville, January 20 to 23, 
1925. J. M. Stone, Secretary-Treasurer, 
200 Republic Building, Louisville. 

West Virginia Hardware Association, 
Convention and Exhibition, Clarksburg, 
January 20 to 23, 1925. James B. Car- 
son, Secretary, 1001 Schwind Building, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Missouri Retail Hardware Association, 
Convention and Exhibit, Hotel Statler, 
St. Louis, January 26 to 28, 1925. F. X. 
Becherer, Secretary, 5106 North Broad- 
way, St. Louis. 

Indiana Retail Hardware Association, 
Convention and Exhibit, Cadle Taber- 
nacle, Indianapolis, January 27 to 30, 
1925. G. F. Sheely, Secretary, 911 Meyer- 
Kiser Building, Indianapolis. 

Mountain States Retail Hardware As- 
sociation, Convention, Denver, Colorado, 
January 27 to 30, 1925. W. W. McAllis- 
ter, Secretary, P. O. Box 513, Boulder, 
Colorado. 

Indiana Sheet Metal Contractors’ As- 
sociation, Convention, Lafayette, Febru- 
ary (dates not decided). Leslie W. 
Beach, 1136 Main Street, Richmond. 

Oklahoma Hardware and Implement 
Association Convention, Masonic Tem- 
ple, Oklahoma City, February 3. 4, 5, 
1925. Charles L. Unger, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Oklahoma City. 

Nebraska Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion Convention and Exhibition, Omaha, 
February 3, 4, 5, 6, 1925. Convention 
headquarters, Rome Hotel. Exhibition, 
City Auditorium. George H. Dietz, Sec- 
retary, 414-419 Little Building, Lincoln. 

Wisconsin Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion Convention and Exhibition, Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, February 4, 5, 6, 
1925. P. J. Jacobs, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Stevens Point. 

Ohio Hardware Association, Conven- 
tion and Exhibition, Columbus, Febru- 
ary 10 to 13, 1925. James B. Carson, 
Secretary, 1001 Schwind Building, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

New York State Retail Hardware As- 
sociation Convention and Exposition, 
Buffalo, February 10, 11, 12, 13, 1925. 
Headquarters, Hotel Statler. Exposition 
at the Broadway Auditorium. John B. 
Foley, Secretary, City Bank Building, 
Syracuse. 

Iowa Retail Hardware Asscciation, 
Convention, Savery Hotel; Exhibit, Ar- 
mory, Des Moines, February 10 to 13, 
1925. A. R. Sale, Secretary, Hardware 
Building, Mason City, Iowa. 

North Dakota Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation Convention (place not yet se- 
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lected), February 11, 12, 13, 1925. CN, 
Barnes, Secretary, Grand Forks. 


Montana Implement and Hardware 
Association Convention, Helena, Febry- 
ary 13, 14, 1925. A. C. Talmage, Sec. 
retary-Treasurer, Bozeman. 


Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard 
Hardware Association Convention and 
Exhibition, February 16 to 20, 1925, at 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum. 
Sharon E. Jones, Secretary, 604 Wesley 
Building, Philadelphia. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion Convention, St. Paul Auditorium, 
St. Paul, February 17, 18, 19, 20, 1925, 
C. H. Casey, Secretary, Nicollet Avenue 
and Twenty-fourth Street, Minneapolis. 

New England Hardware Dealers’ As- 
sociation Convention and Exhibition, Me- 
chanics’ Building, Boston, Massachusetts, 
February 23, 24, 25, 1925. George A. 
Fiel, Secretary, 10 High Street, Boston. 

South Dakota Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation, Exhibit, Coliseum, Sioux Falls, 
February 24 to 27, 1925. C. H. Casey, 
Secretary, Nicollet Avenue and 24th 
Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Michigan Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion Convention, Grand Rapids, Febru- 
ary 24, 25, 26, 27, 1925. Hotel headquar- 
ters, Hotel Pantlind. A. J. Scott, Sec- 
retary, Marine City. 

Southeastern Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation Convention and Exhibition, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, May, 1925. Walter 
Harlan, Secretary-Treasurer, 701 Grand 
Theater Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Arkansas Ketail Hardware Associa- 
tion Convention, Little Rock, May, 1925. 
L. P. Biggs, Secretary, 815-816 Southern 
Trust Building, Little Rock. 

National Retail Hardware Association, 
Philadelphia, June, 1925. H. P. Sheets, 
Secretary, Indianapolis. 

National Association of Sheet Metal 
Contractors, Atlanta, Georgia, June, 1925. 
E. L. Seabrook, Secretary, 608 East 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 








Retail Hardware Doings 











Alabama. 

J. W. Shirley of Gordo has sold his 
hardware store at Reform to Leonard 
Housell and H. G. Harper, Jr., of Re- 
form. 

Colorado. 

A deal has been completed whereby 
Elmer Duenweg became the owner of the 
Mehl Brothers Hardware store at Au- 
rora. 

Iowa. 

Nick Thielan has gone to Wiota to 
assist his aunt, Miss Cecelia Tharnish, 
formerly proprietor of the Novelty store 
at Exira. She recently purchased a 
hardware store at Wiota. 

Missouri. 

_The Kansas City Hardware Company, 
Kansas City, owing to its rapid growth, 
is planning to enlarge its floor space 
by taking in an additional store room, 
thus occupying 507 and 509 Main Street. 

Nebraska. 

Russell Shields has closed a deal for 
the Meyers hardware stock at 615 West 
Second Street, Hastings, and is now im 
charge of the business. 

Ohio. 

Mrs. Bertha Hursey has sold the Hur- 
sey Hardware store at Johnstown to 
Harry Hill of Sunbury. 
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It’s the Unusual and Not the Commonplace Occurrences 


That Attract Attention. 


Therefore, Visualize Your Advertisements Before They Are Placed 
in Order to Be Sure That They Have the Best Chance to Attract. 


VEN a dog has sense enough 

to realize that advertising pays. 
Striking statement, that! but the 
other day as | walked down Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, | was con- 
fronted with the actual proof of that 
statement. In the middle of the side- 
walk sat a large Boston bull dog 
minding his own business. In his 
mouth he held a large placard upon 


‘The Great Idea’ 





N ICHOLAS 


This is what is called stunt ad- 
vertising, but its uniqueness, its de- 
parture from the ordinary, everyday 
run of events drew attention to the 
dog and consequently to the placard 
in the dog’s mouth. 

The accompanying advertisement, 
which was taken from Oak Leaves, 
shows how the Nicholas Hardware 
Company, Oak Park, Illinois, dis- 





Sa CO. 


TWO STORES: 123 Marien St., Fone Oak Park 9600; 823 S. Oak Park Av. Fone Onk Park 9700 


There is enduring satisfaction in possesmng articles of widely recognized qua! 
sty There is also great éatisiaction im representing » group of so well anc 
favorably known as “WORLD LEADERS” es 


called to the attention of prospective 
customers. 
* 

To go every morning with a stout 
heart and an elastic step, with cour- 
age and enthusiasm, to work which 
we are not fitted for and were not 
intended to do, work against which 
our very natures protest, just be- 
cause it is our duty, and to keep 


‘The Great Idea’ 














the hnes represented im thie “ad” 





Buy It Here -- Satisfaction Guaranteed 








Serving architects, owners and builders 


GOOD BUILDINGS DESERVE GOOD HARDWARE 


Cis ibig 


Specialists in Builders’ F Hardware 
Hardware Sas ued invent, both rem ia arte td dcornve vai 4 


GARAGE HARDWARE TO SUIT ANY CONDITION AND ANY PURSE 











who appreciate the value of Good 















































A Few Dollars Spent in Good Bathroom Fittings 
a Hundred Dollars to the Value of a Home 





Will Add 








' 
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which was painted an attractive sign 
advertising a prominent Chicago 
theater. At regular intervals the 
dog got up and walked around and 
then came to rest in a sitting pos- 
ture when he grew tired. He was 
entirely unaided and performed his 
apparent duty without prompting 
from any owner or master; in fact, 
as far as could be seen no one an- 
swering to the description of a mas- 
ter could be seen in the dog's vicin- 
ity. 


covering that they could not put a 
bull dog with their placard ad in his 
mouth in the paper, drew attention 
through other means. 

They start with something the 
reader knows and advance to the 
details about which they wish to 
talk, but unfortunately things about 
which the reader knows little. 

The ad is a very good layout and 
proves that any object, no matter 


what its nature, can be successfully 


this up, vear in and year out, re- 
quires heroic qualities, but why 
waste our heroic qualities and nerv- 
ous energy on some task for which 
we have no liking? Why not get 
on a job we like and are fitted for 
and put all of our nervous energy 
We will 
live longer, enjoy life more and do 
more constructive work at the same 


in on productive labor? 


time. 
* * 2 


It pays to advertise regularly. 
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Business Continues to Expand Steadily— Portion of 


Recovery of Seasonal Character. 


Weakness Shown in All Non-Ferrous 
Metals—Consumption Expands Steadily. 


HE steel industry is holding to 

its recent recovery and the aver- 
age of mill operations is about 60 
per cent of capacity. 

The Chicago mills find encourage- 
ment in active purchasing by the 
railroads. Structural steel business 
also has shown a decided upturn 
from recent weeks. A few more 
blast furnaces have started. In gen- 
eral, new business for the first half 
of this month was well ahead of the 
fore part of August. 

The petroleum industry again 
produced adverse news. The ex- 
pected additional reduction in mid- 
continent crude oil prices came when 
the principal purchasing companies, 
led by the Prairie Oil and Gas Com- 
pany, made a cut of 25 cents a bar- 
rel. The new prices range from 85 
cents to $1.25 a barrel. It is ex- 
pected the reduction will tend to cor- 
rect the present condition of over- 
production of crude oil. 

August witnessed a gain in the 
volume of building construction, fol- 
lowing some months of recession. 
The increase was small, but it indi- 
cated that the decline had been 
checked. In the same month of 
1923 there was a continuation of the 
previous month’s decline. 

Forecasts of firmer money mar- 
kets have not materialized. _The 
large oversubscription of the 2% 
per cent certificate offered by the 
Treasury Department seems to fore- 
shadow cheap rates for months to 
come. The liquidation of bank loans 
by farmers is increasing the supply 
of funds. 

In Europe, Germany has made 
the second gold payment to the allies 
due under the Dawes plan agree- 
ment, which is now being applied. 
The preliminary work is being 
rushed for the offering of a $200,- 
000,000 loan for Germany, of which 
$100,000,000 will be offered in this 


country. 


Copper. 

Demand for copper has remained 
extremely slack and some producers 
have shown willingness to accept low 
bids after much resistance against 
declines. Quotations of 13.12% 
cents to 13.25 cents, for Electrolytic 
copper were 4 cent lower than the 
week previous. This decline was 
due almost entirely to reduction in 
London prices, which, in turn, 
seemed to have been due to the 
sharp break in tin prices, affecting 
the whole list in the London mar- 
ket. 

As a result of the lower London 
prices, independent exporters re- 
duced their f. a. s. bid prices and 
such sellers who are anxious to dis- 
pose of metal, lowered their quota- 
tions to conform with the export 
market. 

Tin. 

The market in New York opened 
with sellers asking 47.50 cents and 
a few sales were recorded at be- 
tween 47.37% cents to 47.12% 
cents, but on increased offerings the 
price dropped to 47 cents. 

There has been a fair buying on 
the part of consumers, but as has 
been the case for several days, of- 
ferings have exceeded demands and 
the market closes with sellers over 
at 47 cents for all positions from 
prompt to November. 


Zinc. 


Zinc prices have risen 10 points 
in the past week, due in part to the 
strong ore market and in part to the 
active foreign interest in American 
zinc, but today the market was a 
little easy. 

London price equivalents have 
been a little low the past week, but 
have followed the upward tendency 
in our market. On September 15 
prime western was quoted 6.25 
cents, East St. Louis, for prompt, 
September and October shipment 


metal, but 6.22% cents could be 
done September 16. Brass special 
has been obtainable at 5 to 7% 
points premium. High grade has 
held at 8.00 cents to 8.25 cents, de- 
livered. Export shipments of high 
grade zinz are heavy. 


Lead. 

Lead prices have receded 5 to 
10 points for middle western deliv- 
ery during the past week. Scattered 
sales have been made at 7.90 cents 
to 7.95 cents, East St. Louis, and 
at 8.00 cents, New York, for 
prompt, September and October 
shipment. 


Wire and Nails. 


Demand for nails at Chicago 
shows gradual but steady improve- 
ment, particularly in Oklahoma, 
Texas and other parts of the south. 
In Kansas, Nebraska and the north- 
west sentiment is better, and this is 
expected to be reflected in increased 
buying shortly. 

While residential building in the 
cities is less active, construction 
work in the country districts, which 
has been at a low level for the last 
three years, shows signs of revival. 
Wire mill operations average 55 per 
cent. The price situation is un- 
changed with plain wire quoted at 
2.55 cents, Pittsburgh, and wire 
nails at 2.80 cents, Pittsburgh, but 
the trade has not overlooked the 
possibility that the Steel Corpora- 
tion may decide to establish a Chi- 
cago base on common products. 


Bolts and Nuts. 


The market on bolts and nuts at 
Chicago is quiet, as is to be expected 
immediately following an advance, 
but so far as can be ascertained it is 
the uniform disposition of bolt mak- 
ers to adhere strictly to the new 
schedule, which is based on 60 and 
10 per cent off for large machine 
bolts. Business taken at the lower 
prices in vogue during the summer 
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was booked at a loss, according to 
their statements and the recent ad- 
vance is absolutely essential to pull 
them out of red ink. A definite re- 
vival in the automobile industry has 
improved business prospects. 


Solder. 

Chicago warehouse prices on sol- 
der are as follows: Warranted, 
50-50, $31.00; Commercial, 45-55, 
$30.25, and Plumbers’, $29.00, all 
per 100 pounds. 


Tin Plate. 

Attractive releases on tin plate 
stocks made up and held by the 
mills have been received. Stocks 
have been greatly reduced by recent 
shipments. 

Not much new buying is going on 
and no new inquiry is before the 
trade. As much capacity is idle tin 
plate makers are not insisting upon 
the 45-day period for making up 
tin plate. November specifications 
were due yesterday. Few have been 
received. 

Shipments can be made within 
about 30 days from the receipt of 
order. Slight increases in tin mill 
operations are noted, the American 
Sheet and Tin Plate Company going 
from 50 to 52 per cent, and other 
makers also showing slight advance- 
ment. The average now is around 
55 per cent. 

The $5.50 per base box of 100 
pounds, Pittsburgh, price still repre- 
sents the quotable market. 


Old Metals. 


Wholesale quotations in the Chi- 
cago district, which should be con- 
sidered as nominal, are as follows: 
Old steel axles, $19.00 to $19.50; 
old iron axles, $25.00 to $26.00; 
steel springs, $19.50 to $20.00; No. 
1 wrought iron, $15.00 to $15.50; 
No. 1 cast, $16.50 to $17.00, all per 
net tons. Prices for non-ferrous 
metals are quoted as follows, per 
pound: Light copper, 8 cents; 
light brass, 5 cents; lead, 5 cents: 


zinc, 3% cents, and cast aluminum, 
14% cents. 


Sheets. 


From a tonnage standpoint sheet 
business continues to improve, al- 


though prices still leave much to be 
desired. There is less cutting at 
present under the quoted market 
levels than at any time in several 
weeks, but the prices are far from 
satisfactory owing to present high 
production costs under restricted 
operation schedules. 

Improvement at Chicago in buy- 
ing is slow, but judging by the large 
number of inquiries received by 
western mills a marked increase in 
commitments should follow a def- 
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inite announcement by the United 
States Steel Corporation relative to 
the establishment of a Chicago base. 

Thus far no definite word has 
been given out to indicate what 
course will be taken. 

In the meantime the price situa- 
tion is unchanged with most mills 
holding to 2.70 cents, Pittsburgh, 
for blue annealed, 3.50 cents for 
black and 4.60 cents for galvanized. 
Shading, however, has not entirely 
disappeared. 


Recent Pig Iron Prices Not Sustained in All 
Districts—Sales More Moderate. 


Market Still Lacks Business—No. 2 Foundry Chicago Selling 
at $20.50—Considerable 4th Quarter Sold at Birmingham. 


OGERS, BROWN & COM- 
PANY, Cincinnati, pig iron 
report says: 

“While most of the pig iron buy- 
ing is for immediate needs, more in- 
terest is being shown in first quar- 
ter iron and_ requisitions for 
shipments against existing contracts 
are very much heavier. 

“An especially encouraging fac- 
tor in the west and northwest is 
the continued improvement of the 
agricultural implement and tractor 
business. Automobile makers have 
also increased their schedules, result- 
ing in heavier requisitions for cast- 
ings from the malleable shops and 
foundries catering to that business. 
There is nothing spectacular about 
the improvement. It is widespread 
and conservative, but from all indi- 
cations absolutely sound. Reports 
from both east and west show a 
shortage of foundry, especially in 
the higher silicon, and high silicon 
malleable irons. This in some in- 
stances has resulted in inconvenience 
to those foundries not maintaining 
an adequate supply. 

“The improvement in the steel in- 
dustry which has brought general 
operations up to well over 55 per 
cent of capacity has been the main 
influence in better buying of ferro 
alloys. 

“Better melt and the approach of 
winter are bringing out a more ac- 
tive demand for coke. Some ovens 


are behind on their orders as a re- 
sult, but prices have remained about 
stationary with one or two excep- 
tions where advances have been 
made.” . 

The Matthew 
says: 

“A superficial observer might 
have difficulty in deciding whether 
the iron trade was coming or going. 
There seems to be no outstanding 
features that with certainty indicate 
the general trend of affairs. Prices 
are at the bottom but these low 
prices are helping to reduce stocks, 
One of the very largest producers 
of merchant pig iron in the past 
four months has been able to make 
a material reduction in the accumu- 
lation piled on its yards. 

“The week has been marked by 
the same quiet and continuous buy- 
ing that has so long been a feature 
of the market. There is extreme 
caution both in buying and in sell- 
ing. Consumers are limiting deliv- 
eries to a reasonably short time 
ahead and buyers, hoping for bet- 
ter prices, are declining to ccntract 
except for a short period.” 


Addy Company 





Cheap help in a store does to a 
business what cheap mechanics in a 
garage will do to your automobile. 
Efficient salespeople save money, do 
more business, don’t get on your 
nerves. 
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Chicago Warehouse Prices on Hardware and Metals. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 


is the only 


publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly, 








; METALS 
PIG IRON. 
Chicago Foundry .......... $20 50 


Southern Fdy. No. 
Mm éapdeensststkees 23 51 to 26 O01 
Lake Superior Charcoal.... 29 04 


Malleable .......ceeees coos Oe 
Fins? Qualrrr BRIGHT 
PLATES. 
Ic 20x28 04 sheets 25 80 
IX 20x28. 27 26 
Ixx 20x28 “56 sheets 15 35 
(Xxx 20x28....... a, oo 
TEKH 8OxBB...-cccccee 17 65 
TERNE PLATES 

er Box 
IC 20x28, 40-Ib. 112 sheets = 10 
IX 20x28, 40-lb. 28 00 
IC 20x28, 30-lb. “ = 21 30 
IX 20x28, 30-lb. “ = 24 20 
IC 20x28, 25-lb. “ i 20 30 
TX 20x28, 25-lb. “* a 23 20 
1C 20x28, 20-lb. “* - 17 80 
TV 20x28, 20-lb. “ - 20 65 
TC 20x28, 15-Ib. “ 7 16 55 
IC 20x28, 12-lb. “ - 15 25 
IC 20x28, 8-lb. “ - 13 65 


COKE PLATES. 
Cokes, 80 Ibs., base, 20x28.$12 70 
Cokes, 90 lbs., base, 20x28. 12 95 
Cekes, 100 Ibs., base, 20x28. 13 25 
Cu, aad Ibs., base, = 


SE ost enees sees 18 60 
—, “36 Ibs., base, “1x 18 @ 
Cokes, 166 Ibs, base, 66 aioe 
Cohen, 296 tbe.. bane, a. 

oe oa 9 70 


eets 
Cokes, 195 Tbs., ‘base, 66 
GD “eesevocvccecceses 0 @& 


BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 
Base 10 ga. .....per 100 Ibs. 3 80 


ONE PASS COLD ROLLED 
BLACK. 


Ne. 18-88. ...cce per 100 Ibs. $4 30 
2 .. were per100 lbs. 4 35 
a an . eee -per100 Ibs. 4 40 
BOs Bio wvoneeeten per 100 lbs. 4 45 
Ore per 100 lbs. 4 50 
Pee Wiesencs -.+-Per100 lbs. 4 60 
GALVANIZED. 
Se ae per 100 Ibs. $4 75 
No. 18-20....... per 100 ibs. 4 90 
No. 22-24....... per100Ibs. 5 05 
wh Mivsseceeane per100lbs. 5 20 
eee --Per100 lbs. 5 35 
De. Messe sennnd per 100 Ibs. 5 50 
WO. We ceccccece per 100 lbs. 6 00 
BAR SOLDER. 
Warranted. 
Dn aseneees per 100 lbs. 31 00 
Comme . 
=r per 100 Ibs. 30 25 
Plumbers.. ..per 100 lbs. 29 00 
ZINC. 
BR BRRRS cicccccescecccevsece 7 25 
SHEET ZINC. 

Cask lots, stock, 100 Ibs.... 11 50 
Less than cask lots, 100 Ibs. 11 85 
BRASS. 

Sheets, Chicago base........ 18%c 
i MD  ccoscabaevesseees 17%ec 
Tubing, brazed base........ 25%e 
VERO, BORD wcccdmecccccccte 17%c 
OER, BROOD cicccdwccewscccces 15¢ 
COPPER. 

Sheets, Chicago base........ 20%c 
Bn WED scecscanceccecees 19%e 
Tubing, seamless, base...... 22%c 

Wire, No. 9 & 10 B. & S. Ga. 
re ee ee ee ee ee ‘ 
Wire, No. 11, B. & S. Ga..1lic 
LEAD. 
Americas Fi ccccccccscess 9 50 
BT ke weneetecstdecccceséés 10 50 


Sheet. 
Full Coils .-per 100 lbs. 12 15 


Cut Coils .-per 100 Ibs. 12 40 
TIN. 

ae See oneven per 100 Ibs. 52 87% 

mee HOD ccccec per 100 Ibs. 53 87% 


HARDWARE, SHEET 
METAL _ SUPPLIES, 
WARM AIR FURNACE 


FITTINGS AND ACCES- 
SORIES. 
ADZES, 
Coopers’. 
BartOn’s ..cccccccscescces -Net 
White’s ........ oneetecenees Net 
AMMUNITION. 
Shells, Loaded, Peters. 
Loaded with Black Powder 18% 
Loaded with Smokeless 
Powder ......... eeeeeoes 18% 
Winchester. 
Smokeless Repeater 
GrOGO .cccccccccccces 20 & 4% 
Sucheess Leader 
aT a 20 & 4% 
Black ‘Powder ooeeweed 20 & 4% 
Cc. 
‘Nitro GOED cccccececs .-20 44% 
ASTOW  ccccccccccece ---20& 4% 
New Club ....... 0002080 & 4% 
Gun Wad er 1000. 


s—D 
Winchester 7T- 8 gauge 10&7%° 
9-10 gauge 10&7%% 
- 11-28 gauge 10&7%% 


ASBESTOS. 


Paper up to 1/16......6c per Ib. 
Rollboard .....+++--. 6% per Ib. 
Millboard 3/32 to 4. .--6c per Ib. 
Corrugated Paper oF 

sq. ft. to roll)....$6.00 per roll 


AUGERS. 
Boring Machine ........ <7 
Carpenter’s Nut .........+e+. 
Hollow. 
Stearns, No. 4, doz......$11 50 
Post Hole. 


Iwan’s Post Hole and we ass 
Vaughan’s, 4 to 9 in....$15 6 


AXES. 


First Quality, Single 
Bitted (omens). 3 to 


-» Per GoOs.....--s- $14 00 

Gcod Quality, Singie 
Bitted, same weight, per 

GOR, ccccccccccccccccces 3 00 
BARS, CROW. 

Steel, 4 ft., 10 Ib...... conn, 

Steel, 6 ft., 18 Ib.........-- 1 46 

Pinch Bars, 

5% ft., 24 Ib..... pda a ees 1 60 
BARS, WKECKING. 

VY. & B. Ne. 18. .cccccccces $0 30 

V. & B. NO. 86. cccccccsece 0 42 

V. & B No. 324......+-.-- 0 67 

VV. @ B Ne. 9....-- evrese 0 48 

¥V. & B. No. 380.........-- 0 63 

BITS. 

All Vaughan and Bushnell. 
Screw Driver, No. 30, each $ 30 
Screw Driver, No. 1. each 18 
Reamer, No. 80, each..... 45 
Reamer, No. 100, each.... 45 

Countersink, No. 13, each... 23 


Countersink, Nos. 14-16, each 30 
BLADES, SAW. 


Atkins 30-in. 
BOB. cocccs 6 40 26 
$8 90 $9 45 $5 40 


BLOCKS. 
Wooden 
Patent 
BLOW TORCHES (See Firepots). 
BOARDS. 


Stove. 
Crystal, 33” 
Wash, 
No. 760, Banner Globe 
(single) r doz. $5 25 
No. 662, Banner G obe 
(single) ....... per doz. 6 75 
No. 
8 25 


Per Doz. 
$23 90 


eee ee) 


e) 
von Brass King, 
per doz. 


eee ee 


BOLTS. 
arriage. 
Small, roll thread....50-10-5% 
Small and Large cut 
Ferre reer rT 50-5% 
Machine. 

Small, roll thread....... 60-5% 
Small, cut thread..... 50-10-5% 
BD scccccececcesess -..70-5% 
BRACES, RATCHET. 

V. & B. No. 444, 8 in......$4 54 
Vv. & B. No. 222, 8 in...... 3 89 
V. & B. No. 111, 8 in...... 3 65 
V%. @ DB. Be 82, 8 ecceccs 3 02 
BRUSHES. 

Hot Air Pipe Cleaning. 
Bristle, with handle, each $0 85 
Flue Cleaning. 
Steel Only, each.......... $1 25 
BURRS. 
Copper Burrs only........ 40-10% 
BUTTS. 
Steel, antique copper or dull 


brass finish—case lots— 

+ els of dozen pairs $3 2s 
nec Bevel steel inside sets, 

case lots— 


eeneces -.-per dozen sets 7 89 
Steel bit keyed frent door 

SOUS, GRE coccccccccccces 0 
Wrought brass bit keyed 

front door sets, each..... 3 25 
Geer ane door sets, 

GEE ke ocececoecsceoscese 50 


CEMENT, FURNACE. 
American Seal, 5 Ib. cans, net$ 45 


50-lb. cans, 90 
” “ 26 lb. cans, “* 2 00 
Asbestos, 5 Ib. cans, net. 45 
PES. eccccacees per 100 Ibs. 7 51 
CHAINS. 
% in. proof coil chain, per 
Se Me. sescncdannns<edanen $8 50 


American coil chain....40 & 10% 
CHIMNEY TOPS. 
Iwan’s Complete Rev. & 
Vent. 


30% 
Iwan’s Iron “Mountain ;: -35% 


Standard ...... sseuses to 40% 
CHISELS. 
Cold. 
v & B. No. 26, % in., ea. $0 26 
. & B. No. 25, % In., ea. 38 


Bynes Point. 
& B. No. 55, % inm.... 0 33 
v. & B. No. 55, % in.... 0 45 


Firmer Bevelled, 


Round Nose. 
Vv. & B. No, 65, % In..... 0 33 
Vv. & B. No. 65, % in..... 0 45 
on Socket Firmer. 
ape. 
V. & B. No. ee Te OR, cn cee 0 31 
V. & B. No. 60, % in..... 0 62 


CHUCKS, DRILL. 
Goodell’s, for Goodell’s Screw 
er re List less 35-40% 
Yankee, for Yankee Sc 
Drivers 


CLAMPS. 
Adjusts le. 


No. 100, ‘Door (Stearns) 
 wadeeeteceseses aed $22 00 


Carpenter's. 
Steel Bar. 


Hose. 
a > 


-List price plus 20% 


%-inch 
? 2 . cekhveeces o+02$80 48 

Double, praca, % -inch, per 
Me  cusctectssee eocccee 1 20 


brass, 


CLINKER TONGS, 
Front Rank, each.......... $1 75 
Per doz. 


CLIPS. 
Damper, 
— nom tail pieces, 
ee eeesecccooces 1 
en” ‘Rivet tall pieces, = 
OEP Gk cseuwtscaccscss 26 
COPPERS—Soldering. 
Pointed Roofing. 
3 lb. and heavier....per Ib. 4% 
ge Serer “  46c 
a. > camtpeaaes ee “ — 48e 
k sacacneeweseaees “  BBe 
1 W 642406000%0eGoen “ — 60¢ 
CORD. 


No. 7 Std. per doz. banks. a 4 
No. 8 


CORNICE BRAKES. 
Chicago Steel Bending. 


Bree. 2 UD Gv acscacceseess 10% 
COUPLING HOSE, 
BOSD .ccccccccccee per doz. $2 2 
CUT-OFFS. 


Kuehn’s Korrekt Kutoffs: 


Galv., plain, round or cor. ra 
Standard gauge ........... 40%, 
SE GREBS cccccccccesccccess 1e9, 
DAMPERS. 
“Yankee” Hot Air. 
7 inch, each 20c, doz...... $1 76 
. - ~ Bee cccese 8S 
9 ~ ~ Bee sseaes 2 76 
10 we o  -t 0° examin 
Smoke Pipe. 
T Ge, GOR. ce cccseceneced $ 3& 
8 _ ww eeeeesosece eevee 40 
9 ”  emneeenene cocce 6D 
10 -  eeeeeteaunnnnse ° 6e 
12 = © pbb eeeneanye os. 
Reversible Check. 

x inch, ye. Serrrrererry $1 5¢ 
S “©  £608008066406080 1 70 
DIGGERS. 

Post Hole. ' 
Iwan’s Split Handle 

(Eureka) 


4-ft. Handle..per doz. $14 00 
7-ft. Handle..per doz. 36 60 


Iwan's —~ aoe pattern, 
BOF GOB, coccccesecesccs 14 90 
DRILLS. 


Vv. & B. Star, 12-inch Length. 


%, 5/16 and %, each....$ 27 
TH, GBR cccccccccecccecs 38 
A, GRO ccccccccccosecsses 67 
1%, GOBER cccccccccccccess 85 
Vv. & B. Star, 18-inch Length. 
H., GOO ccccces eeeeesende $ 36 
Sh, CBOM cccccccccccce er 47 
BR. GOED cecccecececesosse 72 
EM, GRO cccccccceccceces 1 10 


BMEMCOP ccccccccccccecescees 
Galv. Crimpedge, crated..75-5% 


ELBOWS—Conductor Pipe. 

MUIICOP .ccccccccccccccceseces 

Galv., plain or corrugated, 
round flat. 


Crimp, Std. gauge.......-- 65% 

26 GAUSS ...ccceceeccceces 10% 

B34 GOUBE ..ccccccccccccces 10% 
Square Corrugated. 

MBCOP ..ccccccccccsccccece 

Standard gauge oevacoeeus 50% 

SE GOUBO cccocecs pewenes 22-30% 


Portico Elbows. 
or Gauge Sener Pipe, 
plain or corrugate 
Not nested .......+- +010 & 5% 
Nested solid .......++++ & 5% 


ELBOWS—Stove Pipe. 


1-pi Cc ated. Uniform. 
piece Corrug Z. 
ere m~--neont $1 40 
C-inch ...ccccces TTTTT TTT 
TOMER cccccevccenes cmaenan wae 
Special Corrugated. 
GOR ovcecuvedsudns eoneeae ue 
PU 066 006 sncdeceseeesss 1 66 
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